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SYMBOL 


OF 


SERVICE 


WELL-KNOWN to millions of telephone users is the 
circular emblem of the Bell System. Its importance 
is not in its plain and simple design but in what it 
represents. Back of it is the far-flung organization 
that enables you to talk to almost any one—anywhere 
—at any time. It is the mark of a friendly service. 

The Bell System consists of twenty-four regional 
companies, each attuned to the needs of the territory 
it serves. There is also the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, working ceaselessly and scientifically to improve 
the scope and value of your telephone. There is the 
Western Electric Company, specializing in the eco- 
nomical production of telephone equipment of the 
highest quality. Co-ordinating and assisting the work 
of the operating companies, Bell Laboratories and 
Western Electric, is the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company. It looks upon the operation of 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


telephone service as a public trust’ and is owned 
largely by the people it serves. 

There are today nearly 700,000 stockholders of 
American Telephone and Telegraph. They represent a 
cross-section of the American people; they come from 
every walk of life and live in every state of the Union. 
Yet no one owns as much as one per cent of its stock. 

Everything has been planned and organized for 
one specific purpose—to give you the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest possible cost. That is 
the ideal and the goal. That is why the work of 


improvement goes steadily on. 


A telephone serves you in many ways each day. It runs your 
errands; takes you to friends and brings them to you; speeds 
aid in emergency. It does these things and many more—for a 
few cents a day. The Business Office of your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company, or any employee, will gladly take your order. 
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PmcaGiol .OrAlT 


HEN in 1922 ArrHur E. Morcan took over the presidency of 

Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, of which Horace 

Mann had been the first president half a century before, there 
was boldness in his plans for recasting the old academic set-up against 
the background of our changing industrial civilization. An engineer 
was turning educator. When in 1933 President Roosevelt called him to 
the chairmanship of the Tennessee Valley Authority, an educator 
turned back not merely to engineering, but to the shaping of the first 
all-around regional experiment in social-economic planning ever 
attempted in America. Readers of Survey Graphic are familiar with 
Mr. Morgan’s dynamic innovations in the field of education expressed 
in the unique faculty he drew about him, the new values which he 
brought into the curriculum and especially the cooperative plan 
through:which, as a link between learning and life, the students spent 
half their time on the campus and half in doing industrial, rural, civic 
or social work. So perhaps it is his country-wide technical experience 
which should be underscored here—his practice of civil engineering in 
Minnesota; his designing of a reclamation project for the St. Francis 
Valley in Arkansas; his work as chief engineer of the Miami Conserv- 
ancy District, designed to prevent the recurrence of the great Dayton 
flood; and the Pueblo Conservancy District to protect a similar vul- 
nerable region in Colorado. He has had a hand in drafting and revising 
drainage codes in Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, Colorado and New 
Mexico. Altogether he comes to the Tennessee Valley with a record of 
planning and superintending construction in seventy-five water-control 
projects. As readers of his series of articles, which begin in this issue 
(page 5), will see, flood control, fertilizers and power are stepping- 
stones to the undertaking which he and his associates, David E. 
Lilienthal of Wisconsin and President H. A. Morgan of the University 
of Tennessee, have entered upon in a laboratory which reaches from 
the tops of the Appalachians to the Mississippi bottomlands. 


FOR years Ratpu Borsopr and Mrs. Borsodi have lived the self- 

sufficient life which now is developed, notably at Dayton, Ohio, into 
a community enterprise with the personal backing of President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and of federal funds. The Borsodi household, with its 
looms and other crafts, its chickens and garden, its wholesome aloofness 
from cities and factories, is fast hatching an experiment on a national 
scale. Mr. Borsodi issues and prints a periodical from his School of 
Living at Suffern, N. Y., and is the author of two books which are 
reviewed on page 37. Page 11. 


iM ROSS (page 15) is an associate editor on the staff of Survey 

Associates who, among many interests, specializes in the field of 
health. From the conflicting evidence at hand, it would take a major 
prophet to forecast the American health situation for the New Year. 
The most conspicuous straws are here gathered into a sheaf from which 
readers may work out for themselves which way the health wind blows 
and perhaps something about its velocity. 


Ae the far pole of what is going on with respect to power in Tennes- 

see, is oil, a source of energy as important as waterfalls. Oil is what 
makes the wheels of the Machine Age go round as well as a great source 
of fuel. Oil employs a million men, from well through tank line to re- 
finery to service-station. Oil is an industry in which our greatest for- 
tunes have been amassed, our greatest philanthropies have their roots, 
our greatest storm centers been brewed over rivalry, monopoly, public 
regulation. This appraisal, written while the price hearings under the 
Oil Code are in process, is the work of WiLt1am O. THompson, once of 
the famous Chicago law firm of Altgeld, Darrow and Thompson; for 
many years a skilled conciliator in labor disputes; counsel for the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations; founder of the 
first Amalgamated (labor) Bank in Chicago and connected with the 
one in New York; and former president of the American Cotton Oil 
Company with its several large subsidiaries such as the Gold Dust 
Company. Page 18. 


Se Auice Hamitton’s Woman’s Place in Germany (page 26) was 

written, that place has been further circumscribed. Newspaper 
dispatches from Berlin report that hereafter the suffrage is to be limited 
to “Aryans capable of bearing arms.”’ German women’s place has been 
set back one hundred years—to where it was long before the last Kaiser 
with his famous “Kinder, Kiichen und Kirche.’ This is the third in Dr. 
Hamilton’s series of articles based on her trip to Germany, the two 
preceding having been on labor (Survey Graphic, November 1933) and 
on the Jews (September). 


WACERE LEWIS was a migratory transient worker for about six 

years beginning when he was fourteen—and he has never let go of 
that boyish experience. The story he tells (page 30) of a remarkable 
home for discouraged transients is based on his own wanderings, as a 
case worker among transients in Cincinnati, as field representative of 
the Committee on the Care of Transient and Homeless and then, since 
last summer, as a member of the staff of the National Association of 
Travelers’ Aid Societies by whom he was almost immediately loaned to 
the FERA to be director of transient activities. The Mission Farm near 
Minneapolis started out with the accent on the Mission—the country 
end of a city refuge for homeless men. The accent has shifted to the 
Farm; a place where discouraged, elderly men with a fixed habit of 
idleness, come slowly back to regular work, regain health and spirits 
and produce more than they cost. Mr. Lewis speaks of himself as having 
for years “been a one-man crusade against flophouses.” He picks 
Mission Farm as the outstanding alternative, and one whose plan and 
procedure could be followed in other communities. 
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BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


PGES oTRENGI OFTHE HILLS 
BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


the firewood and to fill the wood-box by the kitchen 

stove. In order to avoid monotony, I varied the task 
by different ways of piling the wood. Sometimes it would be 
in neat horizontal layers; sometimes on end; sometimes the 
sticks would be matched as to size and length. 

Let me do something of the sort in this series of articles 
through which I hope to share some of our adventures in the 
Tennessee Valley. They will be in the nature of an informal 
log of the work in process; less of a log, however, in another 
sense, than armfuls of situations, encounters, possibilities, 
plans and developments. The instalments will be written as 
we go along, but are less likely to stick to the calendar than 
to follow the bench-marks of our planning—to employ a 
term we use in civil engineering when we mark and record 
the elevation of points for future reference. I shall draw on 
letters, memoranda, notes of staff meetings, reports and 
addresses. In Antioch 
Notes, I was able to 
share periodically 


p S a small boy, it was my duty each evening to carry in 


HEN the President proposed the organization of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority his action was not in 
response to a happy thought without relation to his program 
as a whole. Rather, he saw it as a normal and integral part 
of that program. Some of the policies he proposed must of 
necessity be worked out on a national scale, such as the 
banking system and the NRA. There are others which can 
best be dealt with on a smaller scale before giving them 
national application, or which have regional variations and 
can best have regional solutions. 

The President sees the Valley Authority as a means for 
displacing haphazard, unplanned and unintegrated social 
and industrial development by introducing increasing 
elements of order, design and forethought. Some problems 
of other regions are absent here. For instance, with only 
half of one percent of the population foreign-born, the issue 
of making Americans out of immigrants is not present. Other 
problems like soil ero- 
sion are more acute 
than elsewhere. Yet 


with faculty, stu- 
dents, graduates and 
friends of the college 
the stream of impulse 
and discovery that 
have gone into our 
educational experi- 
ment there, so that 
we had the rein- 
forcement of their un- 
derstanding and crit- 
icism. It is in much 
the same spirit that 
I shall try to put be- 
fore’ one group of 
Americans outside 
the Valley the run- 
ning story of what is 
going forward, and 
invite the interest 
of your readers. 


“ 


The first of a series of articles this, through which the chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority will keep Survey 
Graphic readers abreast of the most arresting single project in 
America today. As a base, take the long stalemate at Muscle 
Shoals; take times flat with business breakdown and un- 
employment; take a region deep-seated with neglect. Turn it 
all right-side up as a terrain of opportunity and start long- 
run planning in the midst of our emergency moves. Reservoirs 
built now to impound rivers will have filled with silt in the 
course of years—unless dam-building is paralleled with a fight 
against soil erosion in the highlands. Power plants, rimmed 
with mills and factories, will suck people into congested cen- 
ters that ten years from now may duplicate the idle machines 
and unemployment of other industrial districts—unless a 
new way of life can be framed in this watershed. These are 
only two of the exciting alternatives staked out by the TVA 


5 


in the large, the prob- 
lems of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority are 
the problems of 
America. 

There are more 
than forty thousand 
square miles in the 
area drained by the 
Tennessee River. Its 
watershed overlaps 
seven states, the 
larger part in Ten- 
nessee, next Ala- 
bama, and then 
North Carolina. 
Where aress tee p 
mountainsides where 
corn is hoed; and 
flat reaches of bot- 
tom-lands in the cot- 
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ton belt. There are districts where, before the 
coming of the auto, people lived their lives without 
ever seeing a Negro; other districts where a third or 
half of the population are of African stock. There 
are cities and towns built upon our new indus- 
trialism; regions of up-to-date farming, and regions 
which still lag in their isolation. 

We can imagine Daniel Boone in his time sitting 
down at one of the fords of the river to discuss 
things with an Indian hunter; imagine him saying, 
‘“There is ten times as much wealth here as you are 
getting out of it.” The red man would not have 
believed him; he could not have envisioned the 
possibilities that the people of the region have 
realized in the last century. With no element of 
romancing we can say today, ‘““There is ten times 
as much potential wealth in this region as we are 
realizing.” We must endeavor to see those pos- 
sibilities and see that they are realized—to deter- 
mine where the waste is and eliminate it; and to 
transmute that wealth into well-being. That, I 
think, constitutes social and economic planning. 
To some extent it means legislation and legislative 
programs, but it also means a change of outlook 
and a change of spirit. 


Y waste I mean the spilled energy of the streams 
themselves that has been allowed to run unused. 
I mean the farming methods in the rolling uplands 
of our southern states that are causing the soil to 
wash away so fast that, in the very real sense of 
wealth in the soil, the country is far poorer than it 
was in the time of Daniel Boone. Here in the 
Tennessee Valley we see evidence of waste in the 
million or more lots plotted by real-estate pro- 
moters within reach of Muscle Shoals and sold to 
unsuspecting persons; and in the ghosts of old 
lumber towns that mark the regions where the 
primeval forest growth was sawed and sent out 
with no forethought. of later tree crops. For this 
is a region where raw materials have been handled 
chiefly as just raw materials and exported as such— 
forests as timber, minerals as ores—a country to 
exploit rather than a country to build. By waste I 
mean, also, the useless duplication of local govern- 
ment; our old units dating back to when the court 
must be reached on horseback down the branch or 
over sticky clay roads. In some counties all the 
work in the court house can be done in one half 
day a week. A quarter as many counties would be 
enough today, and a large tax burden would be 
relieved. I once asked a Swiss why certain unpro- 
gressive methods were being used on a construction 
job in the Alps. He replied, “It is hard for a man to 
think large in a small country.” Thinking and 
planning in terms of a rivershed may help us in 
getting away from petty issues and in setting up 
more vital human objectives. 
But especially I mean those wastes of the energies, 
ambitions and hopes of vast numbers of men and 


Week-end at Norris damsite on Clinch River where 2000 
men are at work on preliminary construction. Nowhere 
in America, says Mr. Morgan, has he found a superior 
labor force in adaptability, intelligence or workmanship 
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women which are almost killed through lack of opportunity. 
The Tennessee Valley contains twice as many people in 
rural areas as are necessary for agricultural work. It should 
be possible to develop local industries with the help of cheap 
power, that will enable those communities to manufacture 
what they would like to buy. With an intelligent and am- 
bitious population, with great natural resources, and with 
cheap power, human ingenuity should bring to an end the 
present widespread want and idleness. Greatest of all wastes 
is that which comes when people fail to see the great pos- 
sibilities and opportunities around them, and when, in that 
failure to see what might be, they resign themselves to 
things as they are. 

The elimination of these wastes cannot be achieved over- 
night. That fact lies back of our warnings that people 
should not now come to the Tennessee Valley region to seek 
employment, or to find Utopia. By mid-fall we had re- 
ceived, altogether, more than a hundred thousand applica- 
tions, about half of them from persons in the Valley area. 
In some of the counties 75 percent of the population is 
unemployed and on public relief. The relief facilities have 
been under great strain. Vast numbers of Valley people had 
gone to Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
during good times, and came home only when they had no 
money. Hundreds of thousands are in idleness. By working 
day and night and using four shifts during the twenty-four 
hours, we are employing about two thousand men on the 
early Norris Dam construction. The Joe Wheeler Dam is 
giving work to more, and so are our housing enterprises and 
other outlying activities. During recent months, the TVA 
spent about a million and a half dollars for equipment, but 
about three quarters of this went to Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York and other manufacturing 
centers. It has been spent for steam shovels, cableways, 
structural steel, copper wire, electric pumps and dynamite. 
The building of a modern dam is largely done in distant 
factories, and such unemployment relief as is afforded by 
the new Tennessee structures is thus nationwide. Every man 
employed in Tennessee makes work for two men outside. 
But under present industrial organization government work 
alone cannot bring back prosperity. It can only be like the 
starter in an automobile that gets the engine going. The 
TVA hopes to start this region to self sustained productiveness. 

When it comes to long run planning for the Valley—or 
for the United States as a whole—increase of production is 
not enough. We do not want merely to duplicate here on 
the Tennessee the industrial set-up that has broken down in 
Detroit and Pittsburgh and the other cities that have sent 
back penniless the quotas they were at such pains to draw 
from these parts during post-war prosperity. We must try 
to get another picture of what to do about the two million 
people in this watershed—of what they can do for themselves. 


Bee surplus does not necessarily result in a 
prosperous and happy people. In many other regionsand 
epochs the world has seen such a surplus produce, not 
freedom and leisure and well-being, but tyranny, servitude 
and oppression. Take, for example, the case of ancient 
Egypt. During the time of the Pharaohs there was a great 
surplus of food and of men. That surplus might have been 
used to build wholesome and sanitary dwellings for the 
whole people. It might have been used for public hygiene, 
for public education, for research, for useful public works. 
It actually was used to build up the greatest piles of stones 
on earth—the Pyramids; to create heartless oppression. 
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Throughout the long centuries that story of surplus bring- 
ing misery has been repeated again and again. In America 
today we do not build pyramids. We go in for competitive 
social expenditures. Our big houses are too large and our 
little houses are too small. A few years ago I was visiting in 
one of the mountain districts of the Tennessee watershed and 
spent the night in‘a little cabin in the hills. There were the 
father and mother and six children. I suppose the entire 
family did not see a hundred dollars a year in cash. Yet all 
were neat, courteous and intelligent. On leaving I wondered 
how I might express my appreciation. It would have been 
an offense to offer money to my hosts, but I sent $25 to a 
wise mutual friend in the mountains. That $25 produced the 
following: one child had tonsils removed by a public- 
spirited surgeon, one girl had her eyes fitted with glasses, 
and one child got six weeks in a boarding-school (there was 
no school near home). 

A member of the faculty of a southern university has 
recently made a study of the cash incomes from farms in a 
mountain county. The average total cash income this last 
year was $45 for each farm in the county—$10 from relief and 
the balance from the farm. In North Carolina, two hundred 
mountain farms in four counties were similarly studied. 
Taking out taxes and the cost of fertilizer they had left, on 
an average, $86 in cash. Such low levels of income do not 
indicate low levels of innate capacity. There is a good breed 
in the hills that drain into the Tennessee. It deserves a good 
chance. Many lives are rusting away, many hopes are fading, 
because there has been no chance. This is not primarily a 
problem of economic theory. The South’s greatest poet, 
Sidney Lanier, put it clearly: 

Alas, for the Poor to have some part 

In yon sweet living lands of art 

Makes problems not for head, but heart. 
Vainly might Plato’s brain revolve it: 
Plainly the heart of a child could solve it. 

We need social-economic planning in the Tennessee 
Valley. We need kilowatts of electric power and tons of 
potash, phosphates and ammonia. We need forest policy 
and production policy. But we need something more than 
all these. We need the desire and the will that this produc- 
tiveness shall not be segregated so that a few compete in 
ostentation while the many strive hopelessly against fate. 
We need a greater sharing—here and in America everywhere. 

When in June the Congress and the President set up the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the general purpose of the act 
comprehended such a social goal, but it was but generally 
defined and only slightly provided for. Most of the present 
appropriation is for specific work, to build dams, transmis- 
sion lines and fertilizer plants. The law provides that the 
President may from time to time outline his plans to Con- 
gress and request further funds. In the meantime our board 
of three directors, under the direction of the President, as 
provided in the law, must discover means for working out 
its purpose. The chief means must be cooperation with the 
people of the Tennessee River region and of the nation. 
Only as they have hopes and desires can much be, ac- 
complished. The Tennessee Valley Authority must chiefly 
be an instrument which can be used by the people of the 
region and of the United States. 


N piling that stove-wood as a boy, now this way and now 
that, I was trying to get away from the monotonous 
uniformity that made it sheer drudgery. That habit has 
persisted with me, and whatever the repetitive nature of a 
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task may be, I find it desirable, even necessary, to introduce 
some variant into the pattern. Thus in responding to calls 
to talk about our Tennessee Valley work, I have taken it up 
now from one angle, now from another, according to the 
nature of the audience. 

In midfall, I spoke before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Asheville, N. C., and there it was natural to begin with the 
series of events centering 
about the power pro- 
gram, with which my 
hearers were familiar, 
and to deal with those 
phases of the project 
that bear on recondi- 
tioning the agricultural 
lands. During the War 
what was to become 
known afterward as the 
Wilson Dam and power 
plant at Muscle Shoals 
were undertaken in or- 
der to produce ammo- 
nia from nitrogen in the 
air. Ammonia is a com- 
pound of nitrogen and 
hydrogen. This ‘‘fixed 
nitrogen,.’ as it is called, 
is the chief material 
used in making high 
explosives, and huge 
amounts of electric 
power were needed for 
its manufacture by the 
methods then in use. A 
large manufacturing 
plant was therefore built near the dam to use the water 
power for making ammonia. This is commonly known as 
Nitrate Plant No. 2. 

It happens that this same ammonia so necessary in the 
manufacture of explosives is also the valuable element in 
nitrogen fertilizers. For that reason Wilson Dam and 
Nitrate Plant No. 2 have been looked upon by the farmers 
of the country as a possible source of a cheap substitute for 
the manure of horse-driven days. The nitrate plant was not 
finished until the War closed. It was run just long enough to 
make sure that it would do what was expected of it, and 
since then has lain idle. Processes for making ammonia have 
so improved that many people have questioned whether the 
plant is not now obsolete. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority law provided for re- 
search in fertilizer manufacture, and fcr the purchase, 
mixing and sale of fertilizer materials, and for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer ingredients where that seems wise. The 
Authority is now at work on that problem. Research is 
being actively carried on in the manufacture not only of 
nitrates, but also of phosphates and potash. These three are 
the chief plant foods supplied by commercial fertilizers. An 
examination is being made of Nitrate Plant No. 2 to deter- 
mine whether it can still be used to advantage. A plant will 
shortly be built for the manufacture of phosphates and 


_ perhaps of potash. 


As this work with fertilizers develops successfully it will 
be of interest, not only to North Carolina and other parts of 
the Tennessee River region, but to the whole South. There 
is said to be an overproduction of fertilizer at present costs. 


The nascent talent that is hidden away in the hills is as important 
as the potential energy of the stream flow. Here is a typical farm 
boy who has a place near Piney Flats and who has mastered the 
craftsmanship of casting and finishing plates at the Kingsport Press 
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Yet many southern farmers would like to buy in quantities 
they cannot afford at present prices. The cure for over- 
production and low prices on the farm is not through the 
back-breaking drudgery of farming land for poor crops. 
Rather it lies in getting the best possible crops from the 
best possible land, with poor land put to other uses, such 
as forests, or storage reservoirs for regulating our streams. 


HIS brings us to the 
matter of stream flow, 
and to a range of prob- 
lems and _ possibilities 
which are beyond the 
grasp of private water- 
power development. 
One reason that we 
need those fertilizers is 
that we have allowed 
surface soil. to run down 
and wash away. The 
earliest travelers through 
this region spoke of the 
crystal water of the 
streams. Since then, 
with the clearing and 
farming of our southern 
rolling lands, much of 
the original fertility has 
~been carried down to 
the sea. Millions of acres 
are now barren clay 
hillsides, cut with gul- 
lies and abandoned by 
agriculture. It has taken 
only a little more than a 
century to produce this result in the Tennessee River area. 
If the process continues as it has in some other countries, 
such as southern Greece, parts of Palestine, and parts of 
China, great areas will become useless for cultivation. 
The remainder cannot raise taxes for schools and roads, and 
the more progressive people will move to other regions. 
Civilization will dry up, and as in Greece, what was once a 
prosperous region will be peopled by poverty-stricken 
farmers who pasture their scrawny goats on barren hillsides. 
This is a real issue in the rolling lands of the South. It 
presses for an answer. What can be done about it? First, we 
can encourage different methods of agriculture. On hillside 
land corn crops, with the resulting bare ground during the 
hard winter rains, must give way to grass and cover crops, 
such as the new perennial lespedeza. Second, the steepest 
land should be taken out of agriculture and planted to 
forest. In corn the land is quickly destroyed. In forest the 
erosion is largely stopped and a profitable crop is started. 
Experiments of the United States Department of Agriculture 
indicate that under intelligent care the soil erosion can be 
reduced to only 5 percent of what it was before control was 
begun. Third, our laws of land ownership should be changed 
so that if a man is handling his land in a way that will 
destroy it, the part he cannot take care of should be taken 
away from him and given to someone who will farm it 
properly, or be planted by the government to some growth 
that will prevent soil erosion. A man has no natural right to 
inherit good land and pass on a waste of gullied hillsides to 
those who come after him. We are not complete owners of 
thesoil, but only trustees fora generation. (Continued on page 42) 
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“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH” Photo for TVA by LEWIS W. HINE 
At 92,—of a generation to whom electricity meant merely lightning and rivers meant threat of floods 
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President Roosevelt’s New Land and Population Policy 


BY RALPH BORSODI 


Where do most of the unemployed live? If you go through the 
smaller communities of New York and Connecticut you will find 
no starvation, no evictions, few people who have not got an over- 
coat or a pair of shoes. And if you go into the farming areas you 
will not find people starving on the farms. On the contrary. There 
is suffering, there is deprivation; but in the smaller communities 
and on the farms, there is not the same kind of being up against it, 
of not knowing where you are going to sleep tonight or where 
you are going to get the next meal that you find in cities. I venture 
the assertion that at least three quarters, and probably more of the 
dependent unemployed throughout the United States today, are 
in the cities. 

Are we not beginning now to visualize a different kind of city? 
Are we not beginning to envisage the possibility of a lower cost of 
living by having a greater percentage of our population living a 
little closer to the source of supply? . . . 

We hope blindly that government in some miraculous way can 
prevent any future economic depression, that government or some 
great leader will discover a panacea for the ills that have been 
hitting the world ever since history has been recorded. . . . Iam 
wondering if out of this regional planning we are not going to be 
in a position to take the bull by the horns in the immediate future 
and adopt some kind of experimental work based on a distribution 
of population. . . . Regional planning dares us to make experi- 
ments, for this country will remain progressive just as long as we 
are willing to make experiments, just as long as we are able to 
say: “Here is a suggestion that sounds good. We can’t guarantee it, 
but let’s try it out somewhere and see if it works. (See Survey 
Graphic February 1932.) 


York in January 1932 at the completion of the Regional 
Plan of New York, putting into words a philosophy he 
had long cherished of a practical kind of regionalism which 
would bring producers and consumers together not in a 
city market, but on their own acres of farmland or rural 
village. A little over a year later, the former governor, the 
new president of the United States, with the aid of Congress 
established the machinery whereby his theories regarding a 
better way of life could be tried out. Indeed the most im- 
portant development in connection with the present back- 
to-the-land movement is the fact that the present adminis- 
tration has committed the government to a new land and 
population policy. 
According to section 208 of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, $25 million has been appropriated for the estab- 
lishment of “‘subsistence homesteads.” This section reads: 


Te spoke Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 


To provide for aiding the redistribution of the 
overbalance of population in industrial centers, 
$25,000,000 is hereby made available to the Presi- 
dent, to be used by him through such agencies 
and under such regulation as he may make, for 
making loans for and otherwise aiding in the pur- 
chase of subsistence homesteads. The moneys 
collected as repayment of said loans shall consti- 
tute a revolving fund to be administered as di- 
rected by the President for the purposes of this 
section. 


On the negative side likewise the administration’s legis- 
lative and administrative measures indicate that it is op- 
posed to the old policy of increasing the numbers engaged in 
the acreage given over to commercial farming, as well as to 
the further development and concentration of population in 
industrial centers. The establishment of subsistence home- 
steads is, however, one of the positive indications that we 
are actually on the eve of a new land and population policy. 


ERS the only reason why the significance of this 
action on the part of Congress has not been generally 
recognized is because the putting over of other sections of 
the NRA, the AAA and the PWA has occupied the major 
efforts of the powers-that-be thus, for the time being, com- 
pletely dominating the picture. But the Subsistence Home- 
stead Division of the NRA is at last beginning to function 
and inasmuch as the President has stated that it is not only a 
major policy of his administration but a primary purpose of 
his life to put into effect a workable back-to-the-land move- 
ment, there is every reason to believe that even larger funds 
than these already available will be appropriated for the 
purpose. Under these circumstances, we may well ask what 
is “the way of living”? toward which this new land and 
population policy points? 

How better could an answer be found than by reviewing 
the history of the first project to receive a federal loan, the 
Dayton Homestead Unit; for since it was selected from 
nearly three hundred applicants for a loan, it is reasonable 
to assume it embodies the principles toward which the 
government policy is directed. 

Under the leadership of Elizabeth H. Nutting and Vir- 
ginia Pierce Wood, executive secretary and chairman 
respectively of the Character Building Division of the 
Council of Social Agencies in Dayton, in the fall of 1931, 
groups of unemployed and partially employed families in 
ten sections of the city were organized into so-called “Pro- 
duction Units”. This in an attempt on the part of the 
Council to develop a more constructive program of relief 
than that to which the city Welfare Department was limited 
by law. The aim of each unit was primarily to manufacture 
for the group’s needs, and secondarily to barter a portion of 
their products for raw materials which they were unable to 
produce themselves. Though in this they differed from most 
self-help, barter organizations, i.e., in their emphasis on 
production for use, their unusual success from the start 
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Subsistence homesteading—a long remove from subsistence 
farming—settles a family on a plot of land where it can grow most 
of its food and make many of its goods, plus a part-time paid job 
for cash income. Near Dayton, Ohio, the plan has gone much 
further—a whole community of homesteaders organized among 
the unemployed by the Council of Social Agencies, financed 
from federal funds and advised by the author of this article 
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Photographs by Frank G. Betz, Dayton, Ohio 


A Dayton family after a few weeks on the farm. They had been on relief, discouraged, and under care of a physician 


must be attributed rather to the outstanding leadership 
which spurred them. 

But excellent as the plan was, helpful as it was in supple- 
menting meager incomes, the limitations inherent in it 
prevented its even attempting to take its membership 
completely off relief. And in the last analysis that was the 
real problem. The difficulties were simple. Distribution and 
overhead costs, the inability to grow or manufacture their 
own material in the city, and the necessity of paying rent 
for headquarters and individual residences made it im- 
possible for the members to secure enough for their labors 
to make them self-supporting. Indeed if the units were 
charged fully with all that was donated to them—rent, 
land for gardens, tools, implements, materials and supplies 
—the virtual impossibility of their ever breaking even is 
self-evident. 

As consultant economist to the Unit committee (a group 
of public-spirited men and women appointed by the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies to sponsor the activities of the DACPU) 
it was my privilege a year ago to point all this out and to 
outline a future program. My suggestion was that a plan be 
developed for moving groups of families (some members of 
whom would have work in the city though inadequate to 
meet the families’ needs) to the country within commuting 
distance of the city, each group of families to live on a 
‘subsistence homestead’? where their chance of making 
themselves independent—partly through production, sup- 
plemented by wages from those who worked in the city 


was possible. This plan was adopted and members of the 
Production Units were encouraged to move into the coun- 
try as rapidly as possible. 

Dayton, Ohio, it should be remembered is an industrial 
city of about 200,000 population. Well-known products 
made in the city include National cash registers, Frigidaire 
refrigerators, Delco electrical appliances. Demand for these 
products has been hard hit by the depression. Last winter 
some seventy thousand persons (fourteen thousand fami- 
lies) were on relief. At this writing there are about fifty 
thousand persons on relief, with the numbers steadily rising. 
This winter promises to be as bad if not worse than last. A 
still larger number are on the verge of being forced on relief 
by the final disappearance of their savings, or are kept off 
relief only by earnings insufficient to maintain a decent 
standard of living or by going deeply into debt. The major- 
ity of relief families seem to be capable, hardworking people 
normally self-supporting. 


HE first Homestead Unit was organized in the spring of 

1932. A farm of 160 acres, purchased for $8000, was 
divided into thirty-five three-acre plots, fifty-five acres being 
reserved for community pasture and woodlot, commons and 
public roads. Thirty-five families immediately took posses- 
sion. - 

The homesteaders themselves are* a cross-section of 
American society, ranging from families of professionals 
(architect, teacher, engineer) to tradesmen and white-collar 
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workers (grocer, bookkeeper, clerk) as well as 
craftsmen and laborers (carpenters, bricklayers, 
plumbers). They include men and women over 
fifty with grown children, some of whom join 
their parents in purchasing the homestead, as 
well as young couples without children. Two 
young people in fact married on the strength of 
this opportunity to build a home of their own. 

The background and attitude of one family 
while perhaps not typical may be regarded 
as symbolic of the entire group. The family 
consists of the parents in their early twenties 
and two young children. The father—a man 
with a good work record at the National Cash 
Register Company where, however, employ- 
ment has’ been unsteady—and the mother, 
a trained nurse, have gone at the task of build- 
ing a homestead with the spirit and deter- 
mination of pioneers. Together these two, 
unaccustomed to manual labor, did not hes- 
itate to swing picks in an effort to speed up 
work on the foundation of their home. I saw 
them industriously at this work one Saturday 
afternoon holiday at a time when the man 
happened to have some work at the cash register factory. 
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FEATURE of primary importance in the Dayton 

plan is the system of land tenure. Title to the land and 
the original farm buildings, used for community purposes, is 
vested in the Homestead Unit as a whole. Separate plots 
are then leased to each homesteader on annual terms fixed 
by the Unit in accordance with the relative desirability 
of each plot. Leases are automatically renewed each year, 
though there are provisions for terminating them at any 
time. If terminated by the Homestead Unit—as they may 
be for violations of the provisions of the lease—the buildings 
and improvements on the plot may be sold by the home- 
steader or disposed of if he fails to find a purchaser upon an 
appraisal determined by arbitration. On the other hand the 
homesteader has title to all improvements upon his plot, 
and may sell his property at any time to anyone eligible to 
become a member of the Unit. In other words, title to land 
rests in the community which creates the land value, and 
title to improvements in the individual. Under this system 
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Members erected this building to house all Unit work including a bakery and a shoe shop 
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Hand-woven cloth comes from these looms made by members of the Unit 


the holder of a plot is practically compelled to use it or 
abandon it to some one else who will. This, I believe, obvi- 
ates the danger which has wrecked innumerable idealistic 
communities as well as commercial real-estate develop- 
ments—the danger that the original owner will merely 
leave the plot unused awaiting an opportunity to sell it at a 
profit after an increase in value. 

The ground rents collected from the leaseholders furnish 
the community the income with which to pay taxes levied 
upon the property, interest payments, payments upon the 
principal borrowed in order to purchase the land, and any 
other community expenses. 

The advantages: of this plan for homestead colonization 
recently summarized by a writer in The Architectural 
Forum present the views of a competent and disinterested 
observer: 


1. ‘The advantage of great individual freedom which can be en- 
joyed by the households on the various homesteads together with 
the possibility of as much collective activity as the group freely 
chooses to carry on. 


2. The emphasis on family life 
where a family as a unit will produce 
its basic necessities and therefore 
where the influence will be in the 
direction of binding the family to- 
gether rather than driving the mem- 
bers apart as in the case of the present 
situation. 


3. A sense of permanence and 
economic security which will grow 
out of the homes actually owned by 
the homesteaders to which they will 
be attached because these homes will 
be largely the work of their own 
hands and the result of their own 
planning. 

4. The combination of small elec- 
trical machinery with subsistence 
farming will give families ample food 
and clothing with much of the 
drudgery eliminated. 


5. The scheme allows for full- 
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time employment by the breadwinner of the family since the 
homesteading activities can in most cases be carried on by other 
members of the family, and if this will not work, the employed 
homesteader may in turn employ another to work on his property. 


How this first Homestead Unit has been financed is no 
doubt the question arising in the reader’s mind. Enough 
funds were raised locally at the outset to acquire possession 
of the land, to repair the old farm buildings, to purchase a 
tractor, and even before any building operations began, to 
enable the families selected to plant gardens, buy milk goats 
and establish flocks of chickens. Thus production of their 
own foodstuffs was started. Later a loan of $50,000 was 
secured from the Subsistence Homestead Division of the 
Department of the Interior in addition to a grant of $30,000 
from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration for the 
revolving fund needed for working capital to all the units 
ultimately to be organized. 


Jive financial plan adopted borrows freely from approved 
business practice. Loans are made by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Unit Committee. Loans are made first to the 
Homestead Unit itself for the purchase of land and farm 
buildings; for materials for roads, tractors, construction 
machinery, and everything else the community as a whole 
requires. The Homestead Unit (an incorporated member- 
ship corporation, with membership limited to the home- 
steaders) repays these loans over a period of 15 years, with 
interest at 514 percent. Since the government loan to the 
Unit Committee is made at 4 percent, the Unit Committee 
has a differential of 1144 percent to cover clerical expenses. 
If this differential produces a surplus, the government has 
the right to require either that the surplus be used as a re- 
serve or that the interest rate be reduced. 

Individual loans are made at the same rate of interest, 
amortization varying with the nature of the loan, however. 
All individual borrowers receive passbooks in which the 
amount of their loans is charged and payments and 
““deposits’’ are entered; through the use of “checks” they 
pay for materials, equipment and supplies previously paid 
for through actual loans. Thus all transactions are cleared 
through the Finance Committee while “barter” of labor and 
commodities is made possible in terms of “‘money” to 
each other. 

Amortization of the loans varies from one year to fifteen 
years, repayable in weekly instalments. An essential princi- 
ple of the financial plan is that the maximum instalment 
shall be kept low enough so that even at the present level of 
industrial and business activity it will not be difficult for the 
homesteaders to meet their payments. The estimated maxi- 
mum individual loan sufficient to enable a family to make a 
modest yet adequate beginning at homesteading after 
allowance for rising prices, is $1000. If a family does not 
require the maximum loan, payments will average not 
more than $15 to $18 monthly including ground rent. But 
even if the maximum loan is taken, estimates indicate that 
instalments will not exceed $27.50 monthly the first year, 
and by the third year they should drop to about $12.50. 

Loans for eight different purposes are provided for the 
homesteaders: for housing materials, well, plumbing and 
heating, barn materials, agricultural implements and 
tools; domestic workshop equipment, such as pressure 
cookers, sewing machines, looms, lathes; livestock, seeds, 
plants, trees; groceries for the family and feed for the live- 
stock while the first crop is being grown. Few loans have 
had to be made for the last purpose. 
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It should be noted that there are no provisions for loans 
for labor for construction, this because homes must be built 
by the homesteaders though not necessarily by specific 
occupants. In fact in selecting the families for each unit, all 
trades and professions needed not only for building but for 
the development of a rounded community life are repre- 
sented. The first unit includes an architect and engineer as 
well as carpenters, bricklayers, electricians, plumbers and 
even teachers and social workers. 

The system is simple: As the homesteaders work on 
House Number One, they are paid or “‘credited”’ for the 
work they do by checks drawn by Homesteader Number 
One. They ‘‘deposit’’? these checks with the Finance Com- 
mittee, and when they come to build their own homes, they 
‘‘pay”’ their neighbors for their work with the credits thus 
established. This method provides a flexible system for the 
barter of labor; it makes it possible for those working full 
time to turn in cash in place of labor to the Finance Com- 
mittee. ; 

Two very important considerations make this method a 
fundamental part of this plan of “colonization.” First the 
spiritual, or if you prefer, the educational value of having 
the homesteaders create and build their own homes and 
their own community. No matter how perfect the ready- 
made homes of architects, such homes could never furnish 
the satisfaction which the homesteaders secure from moving 
into homes which they themselves have visioned and actu- 
ally erected, even though the Finance Committee requires 
that plans be submitted before loans are made and even 
though they may have employed architects to assist in their 
preparation. A more practical benefit is that. this plan 
enables the homesteaders to establish a substantial equity 
in their property from the outset without making a cash 
down payment. Within a single year, fully a thousand dollars 
worth of labor will have been put into building each house 
and developing each plot. Thus an equity, probably of 
more than 50 percent, is created behind the government 
loans, the bulk of which has gone into land and building 
materials. Since the farm land and raw materials are trans- 
formed into a community with roads and finished houses, 
the security is adequate. 


HESE aspects of the plan warrant, in my opinion, the 

making of loans up to any amount—to billions of dollars, 
provided enough families with the proper qualifications for 
homesteading are selected. 

And here is where we may examine the national implica- 
tions of the first Homestead Unit. In making the application 
for a loan we emphasized the point that while the experi- 
ment with the thirty-five families was well worth while, 
even more important was the fact that an industrial city 
such as Dayton was prepared to experiment with enough 


-units to test out the social effects of large-scale subsistence 


homesteading, for plans have been worked out for establish- 
ing units involving between 1750 and 2000 families as the 
goal for the first year. 

Homesteading such a large number of families near one 
city will make it possible for the whole country to see what 
the effect of homesteading will be upon employment, labor, 
social and relief conditions in industrial cities. With the 
cooperation of the manufacturers in the city, it will be pos- 
sible to draw accurate conclusions as to the effect of the 
ehanges in employment conditions both upon the home- 
steaders and the workers remaining in the city. With the 
assistance of the relief authorities and (Continued on page 48) 
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Once we were healthy and wealthy and, so we thought, wise. 


Have we lost health along with our money? The evidence is 


T all times health is the first asset of every- 
A one. To many families at this checkered 
start of 1934 it is also the last asset—all 
that they still hold as a key to the future. Have 
hard times in themselves worn down this last 
bulwark of family independence or eaten away 
the means of maintaining health on which we 
have been accustomed to rely for protection? 

Insofar as deathrates reflect physical well-being, the an- 
swer to the first of these questions is a categorical no. The 
most sensitive index of well-being, the infant mortality rate, 
has never been as favorable as in these past years. The same 
is true of the general deathrate and the tuberculosis mor- 
tality rate. All have continued the declines along which they 
were proceeding before the economic earthquake. Some 
cheerful observers have found in this fact a belief that hard 
times have been good for us. Others believe the trend due to 
the momentum set up in earlier years and continued by the 
efficient work of health and social agencies. Some of the 
favorable showing is due to the happy chance that there 
have not been widespread or severe epidemics of such an 
illness as influenza, with attendant pneumonia, over which 
medical science has little control. Clearly, however, we have 
not suffered any general or drastic deflation in health such as 
took place in Central Europe, during and after the War, 
when all the barometers showed sharp and sudden swings 
toward disaster. 

Deathrates, however, show average experiences and may 
be as fallacious as other averages in reflecting the experience 
of various groups included in the whole. There is evidence, 
in the records of some of the poorest districts of New York 
City, that in certain classes on whom the depression has 
borne heavily tuberculosis and infant mortality rates have 
increased. Deathrates, moreover, measure quantity rather 
than quality of life. They do not quickly register lowering of 
resistance or malnutrition, or sickness that does not kill. 

A number of careful efforts have been made to gauge 
these less tangible factors, with somewhat conflicting results. 
In Hagerstown, Md., for example, investigators for the 
United States Public Health Service found no consistent or 
significant difference in the weights of schoolchildren in May 
1933 and those they had recorded for children in the same 
town in the years 1921-27. On the other hand a study made 
last spring in New York City by the Public Health Service in 
collaboration with the Milbank Memorial Fund found what 
the examining physicians believed to be a high rate of mal- 
nutrition among children in an East Side district and—more 
explicitly—showed that poor and very poor nutrition was 
far more prevalent among the families with the lowest per 
capita incomes—$4 a week or less—than among those with 
from $4 to $6 or more. Among the very poor, the best show- 
ing was made by children whose families were receiving 
relief in the form of food tickets rather than an equivalent or 
slightly higher income in cash relief or wages. A drop in 
family income seemed to be associated with a lowering of 
nutritional status in the children in as short a time as a year. 

To the extent to which family incomes have sunk to the 
danger point and have not been offset by adequate provision 
of relief, a larger number of children are “exposed” to the 
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conflicting, but at least hard times have put medical care in 
the same peremptory category as relief and, more frequently 
now, against the stiffnecked shouting from some sorely beset 
medicos may be heard the still small voice of group medicine 


poverty which always has been associated with poor nutri- 
tion. How large a share of the American people is living at 
a sub-standard level, no one knows. We do know that one in 
ten is dependent on public funds or private charity for every 
need. How the wind has blown for others is shown in another 
of the cooperative studies of the Public Health Service and 
the Milbank Fund, covering some eleven thousand persons 
in certain districts of Birmingham, Detroit and Pittsburgh. 
The enumeration included practically every family in the 
selected areas; and the areas were neither slum districts nor 
upper-class residential streets. The intent was to get a sample 
of people on restricted incomes who were self-supporting in 
ordinary times. In 1929, 10 percent of these people had been 
““poor”’ in the definition of the study, that is, they had had 
family incomes of less than $150 per capita per year from all 
sources, including charity and food tickets. In 1932, 45 
percent were “‘poor.”’ 


& the spring quarter of 1933 when investigators visited 
these families they found little difference in the frequency of 
illness among those whose incomes were at the same levels in 
1932 as in 1929, whether the income was classified as poor, 
moderate ($150-$424 per capita per year), or comfortable 
($425 and upward). On the other hand, illness rates were 
strikingly higher for the people who had been catapulted 
down the economic scale, highest of all for those who had 
descended from ‘‘comfortable” to poor. These last had a 
disabling sickness rate 60 percent above that of their for- 
tunate neighbors who had been in like circumstances in 1929 
and had not suffered reverses. The contrast holds true for all 
kinds of illness which had its onset during the period of 
the study, illness and bed illness as well as the disabling 
illness, and it was found in each of the cities studied as well as 
in their aggregate experience. The rate of disabling illness 
reported from families of the unemployed was 39 percent 
higher than that of the group with full-time wage earners 
and 25 percent higher than that of the group with part-time 
but no full-time workers. The findings of this study are con- 
sistent with a survey made by the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor in another part of New York, the 
Mulberry district, in November 1930 and April 1932. At 
both times illness was found to be most frequent in the homes 
of idle persons who were normally at work, even after all 
cases had been eliminated in which illness was the cause of 
idleness. 

The figures invite speculation. Do these high sickness rates 
among the “‘new poor” reflect unusual awareness of illness 
because of discouragement and despair; clumsiness in cutting 
their pattern of living to fit more limited incomes; failure or 
inability to get medical care to which they had been accus- 
tomed in better days? The authors of the study explicitly 
refrain from drawing general deductions from these findings, 
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which are preliminary and partial results from a 
greater amount of data still under analysis. Edgar 
Sydenstricker, director of the Division of Re- 
search of the Milbank Fund declares, ‘“They tend 
to corroborate what those in close touch with the 
large unemployed part of our population have 
observed, that privation is having a deleterious 
effect upon the health of many. How serious and 
how lasting these effects will be it is as yet im- 
possible to say, but such indications as this study 
so far affords should at least constitute a warning 
against the complacency fostered by too com- 
plete reliance upon so crude an index of health 
as the deathrate, and against any relaxation in 
the maintenance of preventive and _ relief 
measures.” 

When it comes to measures for preventing and 
caring for illness, there was scant room for com- 
placency even in the good days. At its highest, our 
average per capita expenditure for public health 
was about half what competent authorities 
deemed necessary to put existing knowledge into 
effective, economical and life-saving use. During 
our most prosperous period, two Americans out 
of five went through a year without any indi- 
vidual medical or dental service of any kind to 
prevent illness, maintain health or cure disease; 
and much of the service received by the other 
three was inadequate, the degree of adequacy 
sinking with income. The general paring process 
brought on by the depression has cut down the 
funds available to both public and private health 
agencies (see Survey Graphic, August 1933, 
p. 407, Dollars and Lives by C.-E. A. Winslow). 
Between 1930 and 1932 the average per capita 
expenditure for public health has sunk from 
approximately $1 to about 70 cents a year. Here 
again averages are fallacious, covering up the plight of some 
of the poorer states and cities where public-health funds have 
been practically wiped out. 

Undoubtedly private agencies interested in public health 
—hospitals, clinics, public-health nursing associations and 
the like—have suffered even more severely. Their position 
is the more critical since the shrinkage in family incomes 
casts on them the need for free care on the part of people 
who ordinarily paid their own way. 


S I write the New York papers are publishing the annual 
appeal for a hospital fund to aid the “‘sick poor.” Even 
in good years half the families of the country had to consider 
themselves ‘“‘poor”? when it came to illness that required 
hospital care—that is, they could not pay for it under existing 
methods of payment. What has happened with the decline in 
family incomes is reflected in the jamming of the public 
hospitals and clinics, and the figures that show the private 
hospitals half-empty, many with floors of private rooms 
wholly closed, while lessened income from patients’ pay- 
ments, endowments and contributions force them to curtail 
free service when it is most needed (see Survey Graphic, 
July 1933 Crisis in the Hospitals, by Mary Ross). 

Hard times may have increased the need for care among 
the people most heavily hit by depression and certainly have 
limited still further the ability of all but the most fortunate to 
get it through the traditional methods of private payment, 
public support and charity. They have raised still further the 
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Wortmaniin The New York World-Telegram 
HARD TIMES CROWD THE CLINICS— 


“The doctor told me that if | would keep on coming to the clinic he would 


keep me well enough to hold my job” 


wall between the would-be patient and the hospitals, doctors 
and nurses whose service has depended on those methods of 
service and they have weakened in greater and less extent 
the resources that health departments hold for the protection 
of everyone. 

From this confusion emerge a number of experiments or 
expedients to achieve the needed connection between the 
means and use of ways of maintaining health. The new figure 
in the picture is Uncle Sam, whose relief funds may be used 
under stated conditions to pay physicians and nurses for the 
home care of the sick unemployed (see The Survey, October 
1933, Uncle Sam and Medical Relief, by H. Jackson Davis.) 
Federal aid, as the order declares explicitly, is in support of 
the “traditional” relationship between families and their 
medical attendants—physician, dentist and nurse. The aim 
is supplementary service for those who, because of the de- 
pression, cannot buy care for themselves and cannot be cared 
for by their community’s existing resources. Federal funds may 
not be used to pay hospital bills or provide institutional care. 

Some states are making extensive use of the plan, though 
organization to get it into effect is necessarily complicated 
and slow. In general it seems to be gaining the approval and 
cooperation of the medical professions, who receive stated 
payment for authorized care under its provisions. Some ob- 
jection has been expressed. The Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Academy of Medicine, for example, heads an editorial All is 
Not Gold and finds misgivings on the grounds of public cost, 
the possibility that less conscientious physicians will capi- 
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Wenniai in The New York World-Telegram 


— WHILE THE PRIVATE DOCTOR IS IDLE 


“I tell you, Miss Altman, | don’t know what's going to become of us doctors 


now that everybody’s staying home sick with influenza” 


talize the plan to the detriment of their patients and the 
discredit of the profession, and the fear that “‘participation of 
the government in the practice of medicine and in establish- 
ing fees, even in this small way, has dangerous potentialities 
and may pave the way for greater participation of the gov- 
ernment in the practice of medicine in the future.” 

The new method in the picture is the extent to which 
groups of people are finding opportunities to pay their own 
medical services under ways of organization that spread 
costs over a group of people and a period of time. Last 
February the American Hospital Association went on record 
as approving voluntary insurance against the costs of hospital 
care and authorized one of its chief committees to promote 
such plans under the name “‘group hospitalization” for a 
payment which generally ranges from $5 to $10 per year 
(see Survey Graphic, April 1933 Organized Action in 
Medical Care, by Michael M. Davis). Hospital service, if the 
subscriber should need it during the year, will be provided 
up to stipulated amounts which cover the great majority of 
cases. Such a plan provides a larger and more stable income 
for hospitals from people, many of whom would otherwise be 
able to pay little or nothing. Under plans of the type ap- 
proved by the American Hospital Association the local 
hospitals of a community together with public-spirited 
citizens organize on a non-profit basis. Such plans are now in 
operation in some twenty cities and are under discussion or 
being organized in some fifty more. In Newark, and in the 
surrounding territory of Essex County, New Jersey, twenty- 
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three hospitals, including the chief institutions of 
the locality, are participating in this plan which 
is incorporated as a community association and is 
expanding its membership among organized 
groups of industrial employes and_ salaried 
workers of modest means. 

Sickness insurance plans which provide com- 
plete medical service, including all office or 
hospital care, are more complex from the stand- 
point of organization but they exist in many in- 
dustrial plants and are receiving attention from 
the medical societies themselves. The Michigan 
State Medical Society has made a study and 
issued a report of the costs of medical care and 
now has a committee working on plans of in- 
surance. The California State Medical Society 
has approved the principle of sickness insurance 
and is encouraging its county societies to start 
such plans. The medical societies in Washington 
and Oregon, are actively working on proposals 
and programs. 

Developments in the fields of medical eco- 
nomics or socio-medical organization area special 
interest of a number of the philanthropic founda- 
tions, including the Milbank Memorial Fund, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, the Thomas Thompson Trust and the 
Commonwealth Fund, which has been especially 
concerned with rural medical service. The studies 
to which earlier reference was made are a part of 
a broad group of studies and activities in which 
the Milbank Fund is engaged with the objective 
of better social planning for the maintenance and 
improvement of health. The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund is gathering and making available facts and 
appraisals concerning methods of spreading the 
costs of medical care and reducing costs through 
better organized service. “‘No single method, either e 
organization or of payment, is likely to prove a panacea,” 
ca the Fund’s just published review of the past two 
years’ activities. The Twentieth Century Fund has under 
active organization a program for organized service (see 
The Survey, January 1933, p. 3. Consumers of Medical 
Service, by James P. Warbasse, M.D.) through groups of 
physicians associated with a hospital who would offer com- 
plete medical service at annual rates of payment within the 
means of middle-class families. 


HE urgent question in the present situation—a question 

which has been sharpened and dug in more deeply by the 
pressure of the times—is what part the medical profession 
will play in efforts and experiments to make medical service 
more accessible, since obviously the profession will continue 
to be the only qualified body for the care of the sick. 

Naturally the cleavage of opinion which meets govern- 
mental activity in other fields is apparent here also. “‘It is 
absurd to suppose that medicine can escape the oncoming 
fettering regimentation which is even now being imposed on 
the business of the Nation,” declares an editorial in a recent 
issue of American Medicine, reprinted and circulated to the 
medical profession with a letter warning that there is no time 
to lose. A later sentence shows the preconception against 
which current events are judged: “It may be taken for 
granted that anything which is governmentally controlled 
will be politically besmirched.” (Continued on page 38) 
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PROCETADHS Ewing Galloway 
A vast Standard Oil refinery, where complex processing turns crude oil into fuel and lubricants 
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HERE are two recognized principles that underlie the 

attempt now being made by the government, through 

NRA, to control oil. On the one hand, neither coal nor 
steel nor any other of the prime factors in an industrial 
civilization is more charged with public interest. On the 
other hand, the operators of the industry have themselves 
called for governmental assistance on the ground that they 
cannot function without it. There is a third and as yet 
badly recognized principle—the consumer’s stake in what is 
done or left undone. 

Without petroleum, the machine age would collapse. 
Our railroads would cease to operate; our factories would 
close; steamers would remain at their wharves; our twenty- 
four million automobiles would stall—all for lack of oil. 
The wheels of our complex life are kept turning by mineral 
lubricants, for which neither the sperm oil nor vegetable oil 
of earlier eras could be substituted. 

Further, it is estimated that nearly 25 percent of our popu- 
lation relies upon gasoline transportation for food, and that 
more people would go hungry if the supply of gasoline 
stopped than if bread ceased to be baked. And not only is 
petroleum almost the sole source of modern lubricants and, a 
close second to coal, our chief source of power, but it is 
considered the most important material factor in time of war. 

It is startling to realize how definitely limited is our oil 
supply. A total failure of the grain harvest would mean pull- 


ing in our belts, using other foodstuffs, and waiting for the 
next crop. But once our sources of oil are exhausted, that is 
the end. There is still a great deal of this “black gold” 
beneath our soil. There are also large pools in South Amer- 
ica and Asia, though it must be borne in mind that pools 
in other countries are not under our control, and may be 
closed to us at any time by war or embargo. 

The discovery of the newer American fields and their 
development is, like the universal use of petroleum prod- 
ucts, a machine-age story. Like all swift industrial growth, 
this has made for confusion and overlapping in securing, 
processing and distributing the product, and also in public 
understanding of the interest involved in hie conduct of 
the industry. 


HE average American comes in contact with the oil 

industry only when he drives up to a service station. But 
the attendant who supplies him with gas and oil is only the 
beginning, or, rather the end of a long cast of characters 
that crowd the scene of the oil industry. The prospector, or 
‘“‘wildcatter,”’ locates land under which he believes there is 
oil. Formerly working on his own, he is today as a rule an 
employe of the oil companies, and has the assistance of 
geologists and physicists. The man who owns the land is 
seldom a promoter. He leases the oil rights to others, reserv- 
ing to himself as rent a percentage, usually one eighth, of the 
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quantity recovered. Those carrying on the business opera- 
tions of the industry, the promoters, are divided, broadly 
speaking, into two groups: the major companies and the 
smaller units. The latter are sometimes called ‘‘the in- 
dependents,”’ though their independence actually is less 
than that of some of the “‘big fellows.” 

Those engaged in the marketing end of the industry in- 
clude refiners, distributors, jobbers, wholesalers and retailers. 
Gasoline is usually sold to the users through service stations, 
most of which in the past were owned by individuals or 
small companies, though the big concerns have been greatly 
increasing their ownership in recent years. 

The labor group includes those employed in the fields, the 
well-drillers, operators and unskilled workers; the refinery 
employes, skilled and unskilled; office workers; service- 
station attendants. More than a million people are em- 
ployed in these various branches of the petroleum industry. 

The forgotten man in this, as in other industries, is the 
consumer—the purchaser of fuel oils, lubricating oils, and 
the by-products of petroleum. His voice is not heard in the 
counsels of the industry. He was represented only indirectly 
at the code hearings. And yet both labor and capital count 
on him, through his mute inglorious part of paying the 
bills, to save the industry from the difficulties into which 
‘rugged individualism” have led it. 

In view of the importance of petroleum in modern life, 
one might expect that the precious fluid would be handled 
under rules and regulations insuring the nation’s supply 
against mismanagement and waste. And yet the history of 
oil is a record of ruthless exploitation by the industry, 
ineffective action on the part of the states, and incapacity 
and procrastination by the national government. 

At the hearings on the proposed oil codes, before the 
National Recovery Administration, more than one leader of 
the industry rose to confess sins of irreparable wastefulness 
in the development of the oil fields, and to describe the in- 
ability of the industry, demoralized by over-production and 
cut-throat competition, to set its own house in order. Thus 
Wirt Franklin, a large Oklahoma operator, since made 
chairman of the Planning and Coordination Committee 
under the code, deplored ‘‘the wasteful production and dis- 
sipation of an irreplaceable natural resource,” and stated, 
“We have tried every alternative. When the industry in 1930 
attempted after long conferences to make effective an agree- 
ment for a limitation upon production, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States at that time declared such an 
agreement unlawful. The Governors of the oil states pro- 
posed compacts or other interstate agreements, but none 
of these has been completed.” He added, “‘Unlimited pro- 
duction without due regard to demand inevitably occasions 
tremendous waste. It has been estimated by competent 
authorities that the competitive race for production in east 
Texas has reduced the ultimate yield of that field alone by 
half a billion barrels.” 

Professor George Ward Stocking, of the University of 
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Since the discovery of petroleum pools beneath our soil, the 
development of this priceless natural resource has been in 
the hands of “rugged individualists.'’ The account of their 
stewardship, rendered at the NRA hearings, an almost incred- 
ible story of waste and greed, is summarized in this fourth 
article in a series on basic industries under their codes 
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Texas, who has made a special study of the petroleum in- 
dustry, writing last summer in The Nation, said, 


On October 31, 1930, the latest date for which data are avail- 
able, 467,753,000 cubic feet of raw gas were being wasted directly, 
and an additional 595,562,000 cubic feet were being wasted after 
the gasoline content had been extracted, out of a total daily pro- 
duction of 2,045,828,000 cubic feet of gas incidental to oil produc- 
tion in Texas. For other states total figures are not available, but’ 
according to estimates of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
last year the Oklahoma City field alone was wasting about 203,- 
000,000 cubic feet of residue gas daily. The annual fuel value of 
this gas, calculated from these combined figures, is equivalent to 
that of 18,868,000 tons of coal. . . . Far more important is the 
fact that under a genuine conservation program, with a unified 
system of oil production, virtually all of this gas could be used for 
re-pressuring purposes, with a tremendous though indeterminable 
increase in oil recovery, and a huge decline in the cost of producing 
oil. 


ER effects of waste on the industry itself, its costly ex- 
perience, its errors and impotence over a period of years, 
were described at the code hearings by Axtell J. Byles, 
president of the American Petroleum Institute. The in- 
dustry, he held, is being carried along “‘the cycle of destruc- 
tion . . . by heavy taxes ($700 million a year) with an 
evasion of this tax of stupendous proportions,” which results 
in a “widespread system of selling tax-free gasoline at cut 
prices, which breaks down the whole marketing structure.” 
To this is added “‘the production of illegal oil; that is, oil 
produced in excess of allowables fixed by law and by duly 
constituted authority”’ in certain states. ‘““This results in the 
drainage of crude oil from beneath the acreage of law- 
abiding citizens and the selling of this ‘hot’ or stolen oil at 
cut prices, contributing further to the demoralization of 
prices and the disruption of the industry.” 

The industry’s realization of where its course had taken 
it and of its own inability to deal with the consequences, 
found remarkable expression in the code hearings in Wash- 
ington in the insistence by some of its own spokesmen that 
it was hopeless to expect a halt in the “tremendous waste” of 
oil or any stabilization of the industry without the coopera- 
tion and participation of the federal government. Wirt 
Franklin, describing the failure of all efforts to check waste 
said, 

Each effort has failed since neither individual effort, nor the 
effort of any single state nor any group of states, could meet an 
issue which was of an interstate character and required both the 
approval and the cooperation of the federal government to make 
it succeed. 

Other representatives of the industry argued that the 
industry had never before had a chance to regulate itself. 
Under the anti-trust laws, agreements limiting production 
were not permissible, and the three principal producing 
states have never acted in concert to reduce waste. The 
companies were helpless to stop the flood of crude oil when 
new pools were opened. That situation, it was pointed out, 
has been effectively dealt with by federal action. 
Many in the industry applaud that degree of 
control, but hold that that is as far as government 
regulation should go. 

In marketing, the conditions revealed were 
fully as bad as in production—the same bitter 
rivalry and war of extermination leading to the 
destruction of profits and to bankruptcy. 

The industry—at least its informed leaders— 
realize how unworthy has been its stewardship of 
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a great natural resource, and how grave is 
its own chaos today. But it is largely to 
bolster profits threatened by cut-throat 
competition, rather than for the sake of 
conserving the nation’s petroleum supply, 
that “‘the oil crowd”’ has turned to the NRA. 

In anticipation of the signing of the 
NIRA and the responsibility of sub- 
mitting a code of fair competition for the 
industry, the American Petroleum In- 
stitute called two trade association con- 
ferences in Chicago in June. They covered 
about 95 percent of the oil industry of the 
United States. All the major companies 
were represented and most of the Inde- 
pendents. The consuming public and 
_ labor had no hand in drafting the code 
sponsored by this powerful group. 

A second code was also presented at the 
hearings. It was known as the Independent 
or Washington code and was drawn up by 
representatives of a group of twenty-two 
associations, covering all branches of the 
industry. Between the proponents of these 
two codes a bitter battle rages. 

The Oil and Gas Journal, reporting the 
code-drafting conferences of operators in Chicago, said, 

The “independent” and “major” alike were insistent that no 
time should elapse before the police power (federal) should be 
applied to correct evils in the industry. [Editorially, it commented: 
There are obvious dangers and disadvantages in government inter- 
vention, but could . . . a federal partnership be worse than dic- 
tatorship by bootleggers and price cutters? | 


At the close of the hearings, three additional codes were 
prepared and presented by the 
{ NRA. The third, generally known 
as the President’s code, was drafted 
by General Johnson, and promul- 
gated over the strenuous opposition 
of many elements in the industry. 
Later, it was practically re-written, 
with drastic changes strongly op- 
posed by the majority of the in- 
dustry. Among these changes was 
the modification of the carefully 
worked-out labor provisions and 
the inclusion of complete price- 
fixing powers. 


A stripper once producing 2000 bar- 
rels a day, now yields three a week 
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Unlimited drilling drains the vast pool beneath Signal Hill 


The problems to be dealt with under a code of fair com- 
petition for petroleum group themselves in four main divi- 
sions; problems of production, of distribution, of labor, and 
problems directly affecting the interest of the consumer. 

Both the majority and the minority groups agreed that the 
production of crude petroleum in the United States in 
excess of reasonable market demand is contrary to the 
government’s conservation policy. Both groups included in 
their codes articles declaring that in the public interest 
“wildcatting” (the quest for new oil fields) should not be 
prohibited. But while the majority group declared that 
“‘when a new discovery is made there should be no further 
drilling in that pool area until a plan for the development 
thereof shall have been approved by the President,” the In- 
dependent code provided that the right to drill “shall be free 
and untrammeled.” 


HILE this unlimited drilling might increase employ- 

ment, its effect in terms of excessive oil production was 
described to me by an outstanding oil engineer at the code 
hearings. He stated that it would be possible to drain the 
largest oil pool we have in less than a month by sinking 
enough wells. Oil could in this way be produced so rapidly 
that it would be impossible to take care of it. In fact, in the 
East Texas field (the largest oil pool that has ever been 


-“struck”) an immense surplus was created in this way. For a 


time, oil forty times in excess of the demand was produced. 
This drove the cost in some instances to five cents a barrel, 
causing immense loss of capital in addition to the tragic 
waste of oil. 

It is difficult to reconcile the minority demand for un- 
limited drilling with their statement on excess production. 
However, to make its position unmistakable, the group 
declared in its code against unit operation. Since oil lies in 
pools, it is possible in many cases for a few wells not only to 
drain the whole pool, but in so doing to draw off oil from 
beneath land over which the drillers have no rights. Broadly 
speaking, unit operation provides that each owner within 
the pool area shall share in proportion to the amount of land 
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he owns. This prevents the drilling of useless wells, 
and the resulting waste of oil. 

To increase marketable production, the minority 
group sought to prevent the importation of foreign 
oil and the withdrawal of oil from the 618,821,000 
barrels in storage. The Chicago code would permit 
the withdrawal of 100,000 barrels a day, and im- 
portation based on average daily amounts brought 
in during the last six months of 1932. 

Other points of difference were the insistence of 
the minority group on allocation of production and 
marketing and equal rights in patents dealing with 
oil products. The Independent code proposed that 
the Department of Commerce determine the de- 
mand in cooperation with state authorities, and 
allocate crude oil production to satisfy it; the 
majority group preferred that these matters be 
entrusted to the President. 

The minority group also urged readjustment of 
rates to prevent discrimination in transportation of 
oil by the various common carriers—railroads, pipe 
lines, ships, trucks, and so on. The Independent 
code provided that the President divorce by legal 
action all pipe lines engaged in interstate com- 
merce from other branches of the oil industry. 
The minority group maintained that the pipe lines, con- 
trolled by the big companies, constitute the most complete 
monopoly in the United States, paying 57 to 502 percent a 
year to their owners. 

Briefly, the Independents in both the majority and the 
minority groups found themselves in an industry in which 
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the stored oil, the imported oil, the pipe lines, as well as. 


many of the methods of distribution and a vast amount of 
oil land were in the hands of the large companies. The threat 
of extinction implicit in such a situation drove the more force- 
ful independents to sponsor unlimited drilling, to oppose 
unit operation and to demand that the hold of the alleged 
pipe line monopoly be broken. To comply with most of 
these specific demands of the Independents, however, would 
obviously lead to further waste of the oil resources. 

The purpose of the President’s code as originally drafted 
was to reconcile the differences of the conflicting groups 


“Black gold’’ runs to waste in the streets of a southern California oil town 
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The average American's only contact with the oil industry 


within the industry without sacrificing the public interest. 
Article 7 of the code puts the control of the industry in the 
hands of a Planning and Coordination Committee rep- 
resenting the industry and the NRA, and working in 
cooperation with a federal agency to be designated by the 
President. ‘he Committee, made up of three representatives 
(without vote,) of the NRA and twelve representatives of the 
industry, is to serve as a planning and fair practice agency 
for the petroleum industry. The federal agency is to ‘‘make 
such estimates of petroleum requirements and such recom- 
mendations, allocations and inventories as may be required”’ 
in administering the code. The Planning and Coordination 
Committee is empowered to set up sub-committees to 
further its work. One of these sub-committees is directed to 
investigate transportation practices and rates, recommend- 
ing to the President action appropriate to its findings. 

The field of distribution presented problems to the code 
makers that were difficult of 
solution and on which opinions 
sharply clashed. The suggested 
regulations of marketing crude oil, 
gasoline, lubricating oils and other 
products were evidently designed 
to prohibit any possible con- 
trivance by which a dealer might 
give advantage to a customer and 
thereby cut into the trade of his 
competitors. As far as rules could 
provide, every refiner, distributor, 
wholesaler and retailer was to be 
put on an identical basis with his 
fellows. The policing of such 
minute regulations would obvi- 
ously be impossible. One of the 
“big ones” in the oil industry 
commented jokingly at the hear- 
ings, “It looks as if the government 
will have to put us all in jail.” 

In the marketing field the most 
bitterly contested fight centered 
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around two similar systems of distribution established by the 
big operators—‘‘lease and agency” and “‘lease and license.” 
The Independents attending the Chicago conference, who 
were in the majority numerically, were in accord with the 
minority sponsoring the Independent code in opposing 
such schemes. 

Newton D. Baker, who appeared for a group of Inde- 
pendents protesting the arrangement, thus described “‘lease 
and license,” using a quotation from a Federal Trade 
Commission report to the Senate: 

In effect, many of the service-station proprietors who desire to 
handle Texas Company gasoline must lease their stations to the 
Texas Company for a rental which is generally based on the 
estimated sales of gasoline to be made at the station. For example, 
if it is expected that the station will sell 5000 gallons per month, the 
Texas Company may pay $50 per month rental, based on one 
cent per gallon. The Texas Company then grants the original 
proprietor a license to operate the station which he has rented to 
the company, and for this license the operator usually pays a dollar 
a year. In consideration for the monthly rental, which is practically 
a price concession, and for the license to operate his own station, 
the operator agrees to handle the petroleum products of the Texas 
Company exclusively. . . . The terms of the “license” and other 
agreements are generally identical with that of the “lease” and 
carry a provision that should the “lease” or other agreement be 
terminated before its expiration, the “license”? automatically 
terminates simultaneously. 


To get these lease and agency agreements, the big com- 
panies use thorough-going business methods, calculated to 
induce the most recalcitrant to sign up, lest he find himself 
facing crushing competition and ultimate bankruptcy. 


N behalf of the lease and agericy or license plan, William 
R. Boyde, Jr., executive vice-president of the American 
Petroleum Institute, said that those who supported such a 
plan represented capital of between seven and eight billion 
dollars, 85 percent of the refining capacity and 92 percent of 
the gasoline sold to the consuming public of the United 
States. He also declared that the U.S. Supreme Court had 
sustained this plan in principle. 

The Federal Trade Commission, at the request of the 
Senate, reported in 1928 on the lease and agency and lease 
and license practice, but a ruling has never been made as to 
whether these methods constitute unfair trade practices. 
The President’s code provides, pending decision by the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission, that no new contracts may be 
made nor old ones renewed for more than a year; and that 
should no decision be made by the Commission within 
sixty days after the effective date of the code (August 19) the 
President or an agency delegated by him may pass on the 
issue. At this writing, no ruling has been made. 

Though labor was not represented at the Chicago con- 
ferences, nor at the gathering where the Independent code 
was drawn, both proposed codes included provisions govern- 
ing wage rates and hours of work. 

The.Chicago code provided a basic 40-hour week and a 
minimum-wage rate of 40 to 47 cents an hour. The In- 
dependent code specified a 30-hour week, with 50 cents an 
hour as the minimum wage. 

The President’s code, as re-written allows a 48-hour week 
with minimum hourly rates ranging from 40 to 52 cents, 
depending on geographic location. In market operations, 
except filling stations, 40 hours a week are set as the maxi- 
mum. The minimum hourly rate is from 40 to 47 cents. 
Service-station employes may work not more than 48 hours a 
week, with a minimum wage of $15 in large cities, $14.50 
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and $14 in smaller communities and $12 in small towns and 
rural areas. No employe is to be cut, in time or wage, below 
his level on July 20, 1933. 

Harvey C. Fremming, president of the International 
Association of Oil Fields, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of 
America, presented the workers’ point of view at the hearings 
in a brief and an oral argument. Mr. Fremming said that, to 
re-employ those working in 1929, the hours of work in the 
refining business as a whole would have to be set at 30.8 a 
week; but that to re-employ the workers in the older rep- 
resentative plants, which have been modernized and further 
mechanized, the working week would have to be cut to 24.4 
hours. Otherwise, there is little chance of “normal employ- 
ment’’ being re-established, especially since, as he said, ‘“‘an 
increase (of production) in every plant of 50 percent could be 
made with practically no additional employment.” Further 
support for this argument for the short week is to be found in 
the labor cost studies made by Boris Sishkin, an American 
Federation of Labor statistician, whose tables show that 
labor cost in the oil refineries is much lower than the average 
for industry as a whole, due to its mechanization. A sup- 
plemental brief was filed by Mr. Fremming in which it was 
shown that according to the Census of Manufacturers for 
1929 there were 80,586 workers employed in the refineries 
that year. The Bureau of Labor index for representative 
refineries, adjusted to a 1929 base, indicates that 39.1 percent 
of these men (17,812) are no longer employed. 

The provision in the President’s code for not more than 72 
hours in any consecutive 14 days would re-employ 6288 
refinery workers, or 35.2 percent of those laid off since 1929. 
In the production branch of the industry it is estimated by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 162,050 men were employed 
in 1929. The bureau’s employment index indicates that 42 
percent (68,040) were unemployed in June 1933. If the 
week is reduced from the present average of 42.6 hours to 
36 hours, it will mean the employment of only 17,326 addi- 
tional workers, or about 25 percent of the workers laid off 
since 1929. 

A more optimistic conclusion was reached by a special 
committee of the employers. This committee, with Harry F. 
Sinclair, president of the Consolidated Oil Company as 
chairman, and the heads of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana and of the Sun Oil Company as the other members, 
claimed that there will be nearly 250,000 persons in all 
departments added to the petroleum payrolls on a 40-hour 
week basis. It is difficult to determine which showing is more 
nearly correct, as available labor statistics for the oil industry 
are inadequate, and the figures used by the Committee were 
supplied by the statistical divisions of companies whose 
demand for price fixing is based on the increased cost of 
labor under the petroleum code. 


S a matter of fact, there has been, at the demand of the 

industry, a drastic cut in production, with curtailed 

refining, since the adoption of the code. This is undoubtedly 
reducing employment. 

It is probable however that in production, drilling, re- 
finery and pipe-line operations, the code schedule of wages 
and hours will bring an increase in the number of men on the 
payrolls and, in most fields, an increase in hourly wage 
rates. The extent of these increases is uncertain. At the same 
time, the added number of employes and the higher rates of 
pay will often mean decrease of actual wages paid to regular 
émployes because of the shortening of their hours. With 
employment and wage data for this, (Continued on page 40) 
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After hard training in camp, Nazi girls are sent out to the country to relieve farm women who work in the fields with their men 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN GERMANY 


BY ALICE HAMILTON, M.D. 


HERE is a group of women in Germany who are well 

known to progressive women the world over, who are 

familiar faces at the international meetings of the great 
women’s organizations, where the German group have 
stood out for their ability. These women were leaders in the 
suffrage movement before Germany had woman suffrage, 
and the old organizations persisted as the General German 
Women’s Union (Allgemeiner Deutscher Frauenverein). 
They had also their General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
they had an important branch of the International Associa- 
tion of University Women, and of Women Physicians, and 
the Union of Women Teachers of Germany was an exten- 
sive and influential organization. Inside these groups were 
women members of the Reichstag, for Germany had many 
of them during the years when an American congress- 
woman was a rare and conspicuous figure, and women were 
government officials, school councillors, university teach- 
ers, judges. I met in Geneva at the first international eco- 
nomic .congress in 1927 a German woman delegate, the 
only one sent as a fully accredited delegate of 
her government, though others were there as 
alternates. . 

German women had had a long and hard 
fight but they had won a fair measure of equal- 
ity under the Republic. Now all seems to be 
lost and suddenly they are set back, perhaps as 
much as a hundred years. 

It would be very wrong for me to quote any 
woman by name. I can only tell you that I 


talked to many of the leaders of these organizations, wise, 
experienced women, who saw their impending fate—the 
program of the Nazis against women did not move so rapidly 
as the one directed against the Jews—and saw no possible 
way of averting it. They were courageous; they told me that 
rather than submit, which meant expelling all members 
with Jewish blood and declaring themselves in sympathy 
with National Socialism, they would see their organizations 
dissolved. And it did come to that. For weeks we could 
not find out what was happening after we left Berlin, only 
that the Konigin Luise Bund, which corresponds to our 
Colonial Dames and DAR, had bowed to the command 
from above and been absorbed in the new organization of 
Nazi women. The fate of the others was not published, but 
we saw the announcement that from then on there would 
be but one association in Germany, composed of Nazi 
women, Aryans all, with a leader appointed by Hitler. 
There was no delegation this year to the International 
Council, for there was no organization left to send one. 


In this third article of her series Dr. Hamilton sets forth the 
situation of German women following her earlier discussion 
of the plight of the Jews and of labor under the Third Reich. 
Women have been pushed back progressively to a status 
where they may be little more than the mothers of many 
soldiers and of daughters who in turn will bear more soldiers 


: 
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Now at last comes an authoritative statement concerning 
the women’s clubs, which is issued in English by a propa- 
ganda society in Berlin (Wirtschaftspolitische Gesellschaft 
E. V. Berlin No. 10 Margaretenstr. 1). Here we learn that 
the two large organizations which head the list given above, 
together with the teachers’ union, voluntarily dissolved 
early in the year. All the other organizations declared 
themselves ready to cooperate in the new state and have 
been combined with the Nazi women’s associations into 
one organization, the Deutsches Frauenwerk, or German 
Women’s Work. 

So the liberal women’s organizations kept their word and 
did not yield. This is really a proud record. No woman of 
any prominence in the woman’s movement is connected 
with the Nazi regime. I was told of a spirited young woman 
who said to her brother, an ardent Nazi, ““How can you ask 
me to join your party when you are turning the finest 
women in Germany out of the teaching profession?” And 
he answered, ‘‘But what can we do? They will not join us 
and we cannot let them build up an opposition.” 

The new Nazi women’s association has a man at its head, 
appointed by the government, State Councillor Krum- 
macher, with a woman as assistant, Dr. Paula Siber, who 
is also consultant for women’s affairs in the Department of 
the Interior. An irreverent young woman sends me from 
Germany Dr. Siber’s recent pamphlet on the woman 
question, plentifully adorned with exclamation points, 
which, however, were not needed to make me see the really 
appalling silliness of this influential lady. It is a piece of 
flowery sentimentality such as might have been written in 
the early part of the last century, without a touch of realism. 
Woman is a mythical figure, a throbbing heart, while man, 
equally mythical, is embodied intellect. “To be a woman 
means to be a mother. . .. All womanly knowledge 
springs from the deep roots of the woman’s soul, while the 
special mental power of man arises in the colder atmosphere 
of the absolutely intellectual. The coldness and hardness 
of the man longs for the softness and warmth of the woman.” 

This pamphlet cannot be dismissed as merely silly, for it 
bears the imprimatur of a powerful man, Frick, minister 
of the interior, who, indeed, contributes the preface. We 
are obliged to treat it as the authoritative expression of the 
Nazi leaders and so we must 
delve through the syrupy sen- 
timentality for the hard core 
that lies inside. 

Dr. Siber proclaims at the 
outset an absolute break with 
“‘liberalistic-Marxistic democ- 
racy” and all its works, and 
' repudiates the Frauenbewegung 
as a movement among middle- 
class women for intellectual 
emancipation and among work- 
ing women for material com- 
forts, both of them contrary to 
woman’s true nature, and in 
accordance with Jewish doc- 
trines of sex equality and sex 
freedom, which render woman 


No frills about the girls’ camps. 
The cots are hard, water is 
heated only twice a week 
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rootless. There are pages and pages on motherhood and 
its glories, on child-bearing and its joys, and we are told 
that the motives for limiting the number of children in a 
family are all materialistic, liberalistic, Marxistic and ego- 
tistic. The state is all-important, not the individual child 
nor the mother; the state needs children, therefore the 
refusal to bear children is treason to the state. “To awaken 
and renew the will in men and women for large families is 
the pressing task of the new woman’s movement.” 


Ls follows that the education of girls is to be for mother- 
hood and is to be quite different from that of boys, nor 
are the two sexes to be allowed to become accustomed to 
each other,—decidedly not, for this leads to the loss of the 
finest womanliness. Girls must have the best of physical 
training, sports and play, but always with duty in mind, and 
sacrifice, “‘yes, with so much joy in their hearts that they 
will be able to make sacrifices all their lives in the service 
of duties gladly accepted.” Such sacrifices are not required 
of men and therefore in this, as in all things, the two sexes 
are different and their training must be different. The 
higher schools are to be open to women and they may en- 
gage in all studies and may become teachers and doctors, for 
who would forbid women to be doctors when the woman’s 
heart is needed at the bedside, as much as is the man’s 
scientific knowledge? The last year of schooling is to be 
passed in a compulsory labor camp, but the provision for 
these camps has not yet been made and for the present the 
voluntary camps must be used. The inference is that the 
latter are Nazi institutions, but this is far from true. They 
grew up under the Republic and were founded by Eugen 
Rosenstock of Breslau, now an exile in this country. 

Dr. Siber recognizes the problem of the superfluous 
women—of whom there are said to be 1,900,000; indeed, 
she says that “the large disproportion of women and the 
bitterness of the lot of the unmarried is at the bottom of 
women’s restlessness and it drove them under the liberal- 
istic regime to strive for equality with men.” But she offers 
no solution for those who under the Nazi regime are being 
ousted in favor of men except to say that under National 
Socialism everything is woman’s work that concerns 
womanhood and motherhood, and goes on to enumerate 
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the wonderful callings open to them, the care of all the 
helpless, sick in mind and body, of the old and the delin- 
quent, and the education of little boys and of all girls. 
But surely this was true under the Republic and it is hard 
to see why it should be called ‘‘the real liberation of woman 
from the prison of self and family into the glorious freedom 
of work for the nation.”’ This is her concluding paragraph: 


The woman’s movement of National Socialism claims for itself 
the honor of being the most advanced expression of the movement 
for the renewal of womanhood. Its foundation and its driving 
power are in the heart of woman; its determination is to recog- 
nize pure womanhood; its aim is the highest development of 
woman’s nature and her incorporation in the service of the 
National Socialistic Commonwealth. 


OW the plan to remove women from industrial work 
and return them to home and family certainly would 
spell no hardship for the majority of German women, if it 
were possible. It is true that there are women of the edu- 
cated class who would much rather do professional work 
than housework and who wish to be self-supporting even if 
they are married, or at least to supplement their husband’s 
earnings, but I very much doubt if that is true of women of 
the working class. I believe the vast majority of working 
women would be thankful to have only their homes to 
manage, not to do the double task of factory-work and 
housework. Hitler’s program for women would doubtless 
be hailed with joy and relief by millions of them if it could 
be carried out, but they know it cannot be, and apparently 
the leaders are discovering this too. 

It was quite evident during the first six months or so of the 
Nazi regime that the relegation of woman to her position of 
a century ago was carried on with vigor and with German 
thoroughness. Not that the newspapers carried much about 
it, but rumors came of wholesale discharges, first of married 
women, then of women in whose families there were male 
money-earners. Sometimes we were told that employers 
were objecting to the substitution of young men for experi- 
enced women typists and secretaries and that the telephone 
exchanges were in a sad way after the girls were turned 
out. The brochure from Berlin which I mentioned above 
gives interesting sidelights on this phase of the Nazi regime, 
not by telling what happened but by assuring foreigners 
that certain things are not to be permitted any longer. 
Thus we read that although the Nazi ideal is to place woman 
in the family it has been found that this ideal cannot al- 
ways be realized. A woman of mature years who is not yet 
married probably will not be able to marry and she must 
not be crowded out of her job, for that simply means that 
she swells the number of unemployed. So a woman who 
cannot marry has a right to a job. To be sure it has been 
laid down as a principle by the Nazis that in case of compe- 
tition between a man and a woman for a job the man is to 
have the preference if he is equally suited to it, but women 
are not to be pushed out of work for which they are better 
qualified than men, e. g. teachers, welfare workers, sales- 
women, stenographers, clerks and secretaries. Wherever, 
in the excessive zeal of the first months, women have been 
dismissed from such posts, failure has resulted and the gov-. 
ernment has now issued orders that the ousted clerks and 
stenographers must be reinstated because the men who 
replaced them were so inexperienced as to considerably 
affect the smooth conduct of business. 

The same thing was true of the dismissal of women 
officials and teachers and the Reich minister of the interior 
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forbids such dismissals, even of married women, unless 
there is a qualified man to take the place. He also recognizes 
the fact that many women work because they must and he 
decrees that no woman is to be discharged unless her eco- 
nomic future is assured. However, the Nazi government 
hopes to bring it about that women shall be employed only 
in womanly work, domestic service—which is to be in- 
creased by making it cheaper—and welfare work, including 
nursing, playground and gymnastic work, and of course 
young women are to be encouraged to marry. 

Women are entirely excluded from parliament. The 
National Socialist party has never had a woman on its list 
of candidates and when Hitler dissolved all the other parties 
and the question arose as to which of their members were 
eligible to join the Nazi party, it was decided that no 
woman and no clergyman was eligible. Still, as the brochure 
naively says, since the parliaments of the various states have 
been dissolved, and in the Reichstag only one party exists, 
the elimination of women is of no practical importance. 

The attitude of the Nazis toward women is, therefore, 
frankly and avowedly a reversion to the past. Hitler sees but 
one task for them, healthy and abundant motherhood, and 
in his book he has made his reasons clear. In the Germany 
of his dream he needs strong peasants to provide food, so 
that Germany will never again starve under a blockade 
by her enemies, and strong soldiers to restore her prestige 
and bring under one Reich all the Germans in Europe. 
Girls, therefore, are to be trained with healthy motherhood 
as the goal, which means that a strong physique comes 
first in importance, then character-building, last intellec- 
tual training. No more is stress to be laid on the individual, 
that fatal error of progressive education. The state is all, the 
individual counts only as he serves the state, and the girl is 
to be taught that the state requires of her child-bearing 
and child-rearing, not work which men can do as well as 
she or better. Competition between the sexes is to be abol- 
ished by the elimination of the women. Along with this 
relegation of women to their earlier status goes an attempt 
to bring back old-time chivalry, lost during the age of 
equality. I am sure I have never been given a seat in a 
crowded streetcar as often as I was in Germany, certainly 
not in my own country. 


HE urge to raise the birthrate, so important a part of 

Hitler’s program, was seen in several measures which 
were passed in the first three months of his rule. There is a 
tax on the unmarried, which applies also to the widowed 
and divorced, but not to those over fifty-five years of age or 
if they are supporting children or helping support relatives. 
It is made easy for overburdened mothers to employ more 
domestic servants by abrogating unemployment insurance 
for those servants and by permitting the head of the family 
to claim exemption from his income tax for as many as 
three servants, just as if they were his children. 

Young couples are loaned 1000 marks to buy furniture 
and cooking utensils, and this can be repaid in monthly 
instalments of 1 percent (no interest is charged) and on the 
birth of each living child 25 percent of the debt is written 
off. Large families are to be encouraged in every way. The 
new head of the organization of women doctors—the old 
was dissolved and all officers were asked to resign—who 
was of course appointed by the government, urged in her) 
inauguration speech the necessity for doing everything to 
increase the population of the country and condemned all 
measures of birth control as Marxist, liberalistic and un- 
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patriotic. Yet one of the best sellers in Germany this year 
was a book entitled A Nation Without Space. 

Women doctors, lawyers, teachers, all expressed grave 
apprehensions at the impending outlook for them in the 
Germany of today. More than one told me that in a few 
years not only would they have been driven out of the pro- 
fessions but even excluded from the universities and from 
all but a rudimentary intellectual training. It is true that 
the Nazis promise new professions for women, assistant 
heads of girls’ schools—apparently the head is always to 
be a man—leaders of the compulsory labor camps for girls, 
heads of the motherhood schools, mothers’ helpers, “‘spirit- 
ual advisers’ and so on, but the women who have not been 
trained under the new system may find it hard to substitute 
such work for their independent professional life. 


d fee truth is that here, as in so much of the Nazi program, 
the decisive factor is unemployment and the imperative 
demand for jobs on the part of adherents who have been 
promised work when there is no increase in work and who 
must be satisfied at the expense of people who can be trusted 
to submit in silence. That all Nazi women will so submit 
may be doubted. We were told that there were some stir- 
rings of revolt among them, that at one of the first meetings 
of the new Nazi ‘Women’s Work” they were bold enough 
to announce their adherence to all the Nazi program 
except that part which deals with women. American jour- 
nalists reported that there was considerable ‘resentment 
among the women who came in thousands to the great 
Nazi rally in Niiremberg this summer when they found 
that they were being completely ignored. One of the former 
leaders of the Woman’s Movement (Frauenbewegung) 
told me that the work for sex equality in Germany must be 
begun all over again, but she did not despair, though she 
felt that her group could do nothing. The Nazi girls, she 
said, would not long submit to a program which would 
mean hopeless drudgery and poverty for the great majority, 
and there would come a new revolt of women under new 
leaders. 

In Russia in 1924 it was the children, and young people, 
the Pioneers, and the Young Communists, who interested 
me most,—and in Germany the same thing was true. The 
two experiences were very similar. In both countries the 
revolution has caught the enthusiasm of youth and in both 
the response has been the same. It was the girls especially 
who gave us an impression of devotion to a great vision. 
Hitler’s girls have little of the pomp and circumstance that 
makes life so exciting for the Brown Shirts; for them his 
cause is really one of effort and sacrifice. I asked a girl 
student what her plans for the future were. She was in 
K6nigsburg University, specializing in history and eco- 
nomics and hoping to teach in the university. “But,” I 
said, “what if the National Socialists carry out their plans 
to put women out of the professions and back into the 
home?” She faced me with flashing eyes. “‘Very well!’ she 
said. “If the Fatherland asks that sacrifice of me, I am 
ready.” ’ 

A woman who has been for years the principal of a great 
public-school for girls told me that the Hitler movement 
had wrought a wonderful change in her pupils: 


After the War, there was an outburst of “‘self-expression,”’ in- 
tense individualism, a determination to try every kind of an ex- 
perience, a revolt against all earlier standards. Now the ideal is 
self-control, discipline, chastity, preparation for motherhood, 
austerity in living, a sense of devotion to a great cause, member- 
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ship in an army of like-minded. It is easier for us of the pre-War 
generation to understand than for the younger teachers in the 
thirties, for they look on it all as rather ridiculous and sentimental. 
The girls seem full of a joyous enthusiasm. They are determined to 
break down class barriers and for the first time girls of all social 
strata shake hands. That was never before seen in a German school. 


We visited some of the voluntary labor camps for girls 
(founded by Rosenstock under the Republic) where high- 
school graduates who have passed their college entrance 
examinations join with peasant girls in a life of hard phys- 
ical work and total lack of the ordinary comforts of life. I 
think of a camp near Stettin, a bleak, unheated house, 
large dormitories with springless cots, straw sacks for 
mattresses, rough army blankets. The girls had to go from 
the second story to the basement to wash and the basins 
and showers had warm water only twice a week. They 
worked in the vegetable gardens, they milked the cows, fed 
the pigs and geese and fowl, they even cleaned the stalls 
and pigpens, and of course they washed the clothes and 
scrubbed the floors and did the cooking. Many of them 
were gently bred, but you could not pick them out, for all 
were in rough clothes, all rosy and energetic and full of 
vigor. When their six months’ training is over they were 
to go to the country, to the new settlements, where they 
would relieve the settlers’ wives, taking charge of the house 
and the barnyard while the wife was working in the field. 

I thought of William James’ vision of each youth and 
maiden giving a year of service to the country and though 
I could not possibly imagine American girls doing work such 
as these German girls are capable of, still it would be a 
beautiful thing to see the same spirit over here. But James’ 
vision was of a moral substitute for war, the voluntary labor 
of the young men and women alike was to be for creative, 
productive ends, not for war. Hitler’s vision is just the re- 
verse. He will have the education and sports of boys di- 
rected toward the production of soldiers who are to liberate 
Germany, while the training of girls is to be directed 
toward fruitful motherhood so that the supply of Germany’s 
soldiers shall not fail. 

I cannot close this third paper on Hitler’s Germany 
without saying something about the causes that underlay 
the amazing upheaval. To foreigners it seems like a mad- 
ness, a mass hysteria, breaking out suddenly and unex- 
pectedly and probably destined to subside as soon as leaders 
and followers come to realize the effect it has had on the 
outside world. But this is a very superficial view. There are 
deep-lying causes for Hitlerism, some of which at least, call 
for sympathetic understanding. First comes hopelessness. 
*‘Hitler is the leader of the hopeless,” I was told, “‘of the ex- 
officers who had no future any more, of the jobless youths, 
of the small shopkeepers crushed by the economic depres- 
sion, of the hordes of unemployed with their scanty, starva- 
tion doles.”’ Hitler promised them work and bread. 


F one talks with Germans about their own experience 

one gets a cumulative impression of what these people 
have lived through since 1914, almost twenty years. Let me 
take one instance out of many, a young married woman, 
thirty-seven years old, with three children. She was eighteen 
when the War broke out and since then she has never 
known a year of peace and security. The first two years of 
the War she looks back on as the best, for then everyone 
was full of devotion to a great cause, they were ready for 
any sacrifice, they were united as never before nor since. 
But as the War dragged on the food (Continued on page 46) 
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Stiff old fingers regain their cunning. This wooden chain twenty feet long was whittled from one piece of pine 


TAKING THE WORK-CURE AT MEDICINE LAKE 


BY MORRIS LEWIS 


‘*) GUESS there’s life in the old man yet even if he is one 
| of these here homeless unemployed. How’s that fer a 
picture-frame?”’ His rheumy eyes gleamed as he dis- 
played his handiwork—indubitably a picture-frame. Around 
him were the chips from his whittling. Across the yard two 
other old men, propped against a tree, their tools beside 
them, cocked drowsy eyes at an oxcart as it lumbered to a 
stop. Presently they would go on digging holes for fertilizer. 
Meantime they and the oxen slept. Beyond, where a little 
brook wandered down to the lake, a man with an empty 
sleeve puttered over a stretch of rock garden. From the lake 
came the rattle of an under-water weed-cutter, from a dis- 
tant field the clatter of a disc-harrow. All around stretched 
rich cultivated acres. Over all lay the lambent Minnesota 
summer. : 

In Mission Farm, stretching for a mile and a half along 
Medicine Lake, twelve miles west of Minneapolis, many 
people see a pattern from which they believe may be shaped 
some part of the answer to the question of what will become 
of those that are left over after all that can have gone back 
to work, That the depression in its passing will leave behind 
hundreds of thousands who will never again work regularly 
no one can doubt. That industry, however coded, will have a 
place for them, no one can hope. Superannuated, often 
handicapped, their work habits and family ties, casual at 
best, broken now by years of worklessness and wandering, 
they constitute a disturbing new group in American life, a 
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permanent poor to which neither our institutions nor our 
philosophy are geared. 

There is small indication at the present time that we will 
treat this social problem, already exigent but not yet clearly 
differentiated from the general problem of unemployment, 
by any other than our traditional trial-and-error method. 
Mission Farm has passed the trial stage, it has demonstrated 
what its particular kind of institutional care can—and 
sometimes cannot—accomplish. It becomes therefore, to 
thoughtful persons, a point from which adaptation and 
further experimentation may proceed. 

Mission Farm is frankly and in no derogatory sense, a 
one-man show. It is not a cnild of the depression—it was 
started in 1926—but is the outgrowth of the indomitable 
conviction of one man, the Rev. W. E. Paul, that out of the 
growing human scrapheap of that casual labor that helped 
to build the ‘Gateway District,” human and material 
values might be salvaged. Mr. Paul has been long associated 
with the Union City Mission of Minneapolis, formed some 
forty-five years ago and now the agency by which 175 
Protestant churches help the transient and homeless men 
who drift through the city in an endless stream. 

Minnesota as a state owes something to these men. Its 
solid economic growth would have been quite different but 
for the large shifting labor population which developed its 
farms, it lumber industry, its mines and its railroads. The 
men, young then, but now old, came from far places. Many 
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put down roots, took up land, or established themselves in 
industry. But the more restless continued their flight from 
job to job, finally failing into a pattern of routinized casual 
labor. Minneapolis was the labor market for all these drift- 
ers. Seamen, farmhands, miners, lumberjacks and railway 
workers made it their port-of-call when work was slack, 
filling its cheap lodging-houses and hotels waiting for the 
next call for labor gangs. 

But time and toil have bent the broad shoulders of these 
unsung state builders and the labor boss no longer calls 
them. They served their purpose in an unromantic war. No 
monuments have been erected to them. No Perpetual 
Light. No Unknown Laborer. No parades. No pensions. 


OR many thousands of them, the Union City Mission of 

Minneapolis has long been a refuge. Too old to fit new 
ways, too sturdy to die, and with ‘‘a lot of life in the old man 
yet,” they constituted a challenge which bit deep into the 
imagination of Mr. Paul. For years he watched these men, 
aimless and useless, milling around the Mission, which in 
spite of his best efforts to uplift it, spiritually and materially, 
had all the sordid hopelessness implied by the term “‘flop- 
house.”? Mr. Paul, for all his long experience with the dis- 
couraging human race, maintained a profound conviction 
that ‘‘brotherhood of man’’ really means something, and 
two practical but equally profound convictions: first, that 
only by degrees could even young men, long idle and de- 
pendent, come back to work habits, and second, that by 
tolerance and patience even the old and broken could be 
reestablished in a way of life purposeful for themselves and 
useful to society. 

In 1926 the Mission board gave him the chance to put 
his ideas to the test. It rented an abandoned farm of 135 
weed-grown acres, much of it “‘too poor to raise a fuss,” its 
only improvements four broken-down buildings, and to it 
Mr. Paul and twenty-five denizens of the Mission betook 
themselves. 

Now the Medicine Lake community had already a life of 
its own and a proud and prosperous summer colony. On its 
shores were substantial residences. Its beaches were a favor- 
ite resort of young people from the city. To say that the 
coming of “‘a lot of old tramps” was resented is a high form 
of understatement. Not even the promise of cleaning up the 
old farm, an eyesore on the lake front, could reconcile the 
neighbors. They kept their children within eye-shot, and 
locked up the chickens at sundown. 

Yet, such are the mutations of time, last summer the 
Medicine Lake Improvement Association held its fort- 
nightly meetings at Mission Farm with all the neighbors, 
summer folk, farmers and the rest, gathered to discuss such 
common concerns as taxes and water supply, exhibits at 
the county fair and the annual picnic. The long windows of 
the pleasant main hall opened on landscaped grounds 
stretching out into wide cultivated acres. The camp of “a 
lot of old tramps’”’ had become a show place in Minnesota or 
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When depression ends and the unemployed go back to work, 
great numbers of men will be left over—homeless, jobless, un- 
skilled, tired, ageing, licked. Must they end their days in flop- 
houses and poorfarms—these men who have put their lives into 
the building of the West? A Minnesota mission farm offers its 
experience in salvage which may furnish a pattern for others 
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any other state, its activities an integral part of community 
life and its chief a leader in community affairs. 

Mission Farm, built by cast-off labor salvaged from the 
human scrap of Union City Mission, comprises today 575 
acres of farm and woodland with a mile and a half of lake 
front, developed as picnic grounds, and in the manner of a 
public recreation park. Its thirty-nine modern buildings 
include five large structures for living purposes, one of them 
housing in addition a canning plant and shoe-repair and 
tailor shops. The main building, three stories high, has a 
dining-hall for six hundred, sleeping accommodations for 
two hundred, recreation halls, conference and class rooms, 
kitchen and bakery. Twenty-four cottages and tepees for 
summer campers are scattered over the grounds. A taber- 
nacle, seating 1500, faces the lake. A great barn, machine- 
shops, poultry-houses and so on complete the list. The 
whole retinue of buildings cost about $32,000, a fraction of 
their actual value. Mr. Paul was his own architect, with a 
world of “homeless” labor at his command. The woods and 
fields yielded stone and timber. An abandoned brick yard 
in the city was salvaged. Just for tearing it down and haul- 
ing it away, the farm got the materials out of a six-story 
hotel building and $1000 to boot. 

Live stock on the farm includes some 742 head of prize 
cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, not to mention the two yoke 
of oxen which are, in a manner of speaking, the pace-makers 
of the place. They are slow, but they get there. The farm 
machinery and equipment is largely salvaged, picked up at 
a song and rebuilt. A second-hand disc-harrow was bought 
for a dollar and is still going strong; sixteen farm wagons, 
ready for the junk-heap, were bought for $35 and made over 
‘strong as new.”’ Almost anything can be tinkered back to 
usefulness if time and labor are no object. 


Bul says the sceptic, all this did not come out of thin air. 
There had to be some capital. Where did it come from? 
Well, the project had behind it, from the first, the financial 
backing of the Union City Mission. For instance, a low-rate 
loan of $5000, long since repaid, provided the original live 
stock. While the farm itself operates on a planned economy 
aimed only at self-support—none of its produce is sold in the 
open market—certain of its community activities, its picnic 
grounds, its convention facilities and so on, operate at a small 
profit which is used for clothing and to supply the personal 
needs of the men. And always—and not to be discounted— 
is the fact that, as Mr. Paul says, ‘‘Good people have taken 
an interest”—a gentleman farmer donated a valuable 
young stallion; a business house, retiring a fine span of 
draught horses in favor of a truck, sent them to the farm to 
grow old in peace. Cash contributions have been frequent. 
And above all is Mr. Paul’s unshakable faith, coupled with 
an uncommon business capacity, that the way will open. 

The whole establishment of Mission Farm represents an 
expenditure of $60,878. Against it is a mortgage of $2500. 
It might, if it would, claim tax-exemption since its title is 
held by a religious body, the Union City Mission 
Society. But as a public policy this exemption 
has not been claimed and this farm pays taxes 
like the others—which of course is one reason for 
the rise in the temperature of neighborhood 
acceptance. Another, and a big one, is the seven- 
mile stretch of gravel road, formerly impassable 
in bad weather, built without cost to the 
taxpayers. 

The depression 


with its concomitant of 
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Even the old and broken can regain a useful and purposeful way of life 


homeless, wandering men found Mission Farm a going 
concern, self-supporting, well established in community 
understanding and with its philosophy pretty well demon- 
strated that men, demoralized by worklessness and kicking 
around from one flophouse to another, can and will respond 
to a decent way of life and become useful to themselves and 
to society. The division of responsibility between social 
welfare agencies in Minneapolis made it inevitable that the 
farm should become an important factor in dealing with 
the hordes of men who, driven by the depression, flocked to 
the city and quickly became public charges. The care of 
these nonresident men devolved in large part on the Union 
City Mission, its funds for the purpose derived from the 
Community Chest. Resident homeless men, certified as such 
by the Department of Public Welfare, are likewise cared 
for by the Mission, with reimbursement by the Department 
for the cost of their maintenance. But there is a significant 
difference in the treatment of nonresidents and residents. 
The latter, supported by tax funds, cannot under local 
ordinances be required to work for their maintenance. From 
the former, supported by private funds, work requirements 
may be made. It is from this group and not from legal resi- 
dents of Minneapolis that the farm-population is recruited. 
The Mission recognizes the disparity in this procedure but 
cannot alter a situation influenced, it is said, by labor organ- 
izations which see exploitation in work for maintenance only. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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The farm has a capacity for five-hundred men 
and work enough to keep them occupied the 
year round, but by one of those intricacies of 
finance which beset social organizations it is 
operated at capacity only half the year, from the 
first of October to the end of March. The rest of 
the time it houses two-hundred men and is the 
scene of a quite extraordinary program of semi- 
public recreation and of religious and educational 
conferences which have assumed proportions not 
fully anticipated perhaps in the original plans. 
As it stands now the Community Chest assumes 
entire financial responsibility for the maintenance 
of five-hundred men for six months. The Mission 
undertakes to care for some two-hundred men 
the rest of the year. It cannot, it says, keep the 
farm self-supporting with a larger number. 

The summer-visitor activities are not par- 
ticularly profitable but they yield intangible 
byproducts highly valued by such an organiza- 
tion as the Union City Mission. Church conven- 
tions, Bible study classes, young people’s groups 
from all over the state meet there. The picnic 
privileges are in great demand. This year the 
schedule was booked solidly before midsummer. 
Indeed Mission Farm is one of the popular sum- 
mer resorts of the state. These summer visitors 
are exposed of course to the social theory and 
practice of the farm, and some of them, it is 
presumed, carry new attitudes away with them, 
but many observers feel that the summer activ- 
ities are a diversion from the actual purpose of 
the farm and might easily become the tail that 
wags the dog. 

But to come back to the men, the workless,. 
the do-less, the weary and discouraged men 
picked out of the dreary throngs in the Union- 
Mission. They are rarely young. Last summer 
more than half of them were past sixty, 84 per-- 
cent were past forty. ; 

No one quite knows how they are picked—a little by 
their past record perhaps, more probably by the general! 
manner of the man. The case workers at the Missions have- 
a good deal to say, but Mr. Paul has the last word. They 
arrive so depleted, physically and mentally, from irregular 
food and sleeping catch-as-catch-can and from knocking 
about generally, that they could not do a hard day’s work. 
if they tried. No one makes them try. The foremen have- 
been through the mill themselves and they know how it 
feels. 


LITTLE work is put in their way, and presently, after’ 
A days perhaps, they begin to take an interest. After a 
while they are assigned to a gang. There is no rush, no- 
pressure, no one works faster than he wants to. There are 
objectives but no time limits. If there is a time element in a 
job, such as milking, and the work lags, more men are as-. 
signed. Occasionally a complete individualist turns up who 
cannot work with any one else. Very well, then he works. 
alone. The brook that wanders through the grounds has 
been beautified and bent into a lovely little waterfall by 
such a lone actor. 

There is no end to the variety of work that the farm offers - 


“arid there is no end to the skills which the men possess. The 


younger, stronger men do the heavy work of the farm and. 
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the woodland. The canning-room, which runs the year 
round, often needs as many as fifty men. Another big crew 
builds and maintains rustic fences. All the furniture, rustic 
like the fences, is made on the place. Old men do the house- 
work, prepare the vegetables, tend fires, putter about the 
beaches and the flower gardens. When they are tired they 
rest, but everybody has some kind of a job. How productive 
this easy-going labor is in the aggregate is indicated by the 
fact that the farm not only supplies practically all the food 
for the men and for the convention visitors, but sends large 
quantities to feed the resident homeless at the Mission in the 
city, 54,000 gallons of milk last year, for instance, 1025 
slaughtered animals, 11,000 bushels of vegetables, and some 
10,000 gallons of canned fruits and vegetables. The total 
market value of what the farm produced was close to 
$50,000. 

Only the superintendent and the head-herdsmen are 
paid. The others, whatever their responsibilities, receive a 
bit of cash weekly, half a dollar perhaps, for tobacco or 
what-not. Foremen are chosen from among the men for 
their experience and capacity, but they enjoy no special 
privileges. There is no military discipline and no personal 
supervision. Men are expected to be clean and decent and 
they are. If a man is a Bad Egg and can’t or won’t adjust, 
popular opinion deals with him. The men live and work by 
the honor system which, it is said, does more for their morale 
than any one influence which the farm exerts. There is no 
compulsion to come, no compulsion to remain. If a man 
gets restless and leaves, he gets a God-bless-you. If he comes 
back, he gets another. 

There is small turn-over among the farm’s guests during 
the winter months, but comes spring and the wandering 
foot asserts itself. Many men go to paying jobs, for so good is 
the reputation of the farm that it has become a local labor 
market supplying agricultural labor for the whole district. 
All this is fortunate for, before April, the farm must perforce 
reduce its family to two hundred, not always easy to do with 
justice. No one, they say, is actually sent away, but a shifting, 
a little pressure here and there, and the men drift away. 


The Mission Farm oxen are the pace-makers of the place. They are slow but they get there 
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Mission Farm is itself in sound financial condition, a 
valuable property, developed entirely by waste labor, which 
has enhanced the value of other property in its district. It 
has demonstrated the value of constructive occupation for 
homeless and apparently unemployable men, and _ has 
created among the people of Minneapolis a new social at- 
titude toward those men, an attitude favorable to purposeful 
planning. As for the men themselves, too much can scarcely 
be said for the change that the farm works in their morale 
and physical well-being. No one who has seen a crowded 
city shelter where men are herded indiscriminately together 
in a fashion calculated to demoralize the sturdiest of them, 
can fail to sense what the farm, with its ample tolerant life 
and its simple creature comforts, does for the bodies and 
souls of men. Defeated, helpless, old and unwanted else- 
where, at the farm a man can still feel like a man. 


HE positive social values which stem out of this Minne- 

apolis experiment far outweigh any criticism that may be 
made of it. That there are valid criticisms no one denies. 
That the plan would require careful scrutiny before being 
laid down in another community and under less unique 
leadership, is certain. The practice of reducing the farm 
population by three hundred men in favor of summer 
visitors is indefensible except on financial grounds. The im- 
portance of ‘‘educating”’ several thousand convention guests 
cannot be minimized, but meantime some fifteen hundred 
men in the city shelters are slipping farther into demoraliza- 
tion. The imagination and the capacity which created the 
present farm out of weedy acres is surely capable of finding a 
way to finance its full use for the men who so greatly need it. 

The participation of the men in the economic plan of 
the farm leaves something to be desired. They receive food 
and lodging, simple medical care and small change, really 
maintenance at little more than a subsistence level. Mr. 
Paul calls it a “cooperative brotherhood.” Indeed it has the 
appearance of a cooperative enterprise, though in fact the 
men as individuals have no share in the increment which 
their labors have added to the value of the property. In 
view of this increased value and 
the increased values in the whole 
countryside the possibility of greater 
reward to the men might be ex- 
plored. As it is now no man has 
any security for permanent resi- 
dence, and in the absence of 
planning for the future his position 
remains entirely unguarded. It is 
difficult and probably thankless to 
offer a prescription, but there 
seem possibilities of greater secu- 
rity for the men by a system of 
crediting wages against future 
need, or by wages in ratio to the 
value of farm production and in- 
creased property valuation. With 
all else that the farm does for the 
men, it does not give them 
security. 

The homeless man has always 
been the houn’ dog of American 
social organization. He has been 
passed on from one grudging 
charity to another, from the 
squalors of the (Continued on page 48) 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


HUMPTY-DUMPTIES CAN'T FIND THEIR SHELLS | 


for a job as a jig-saw puzzle, might serve as a fitting 
type for the bewilderingly scrambled world upon which 
enters the year that we shall call 1934. “Scrambled” is right. 
A majority of the national Humpty-Dumpties fell, jumped 
or were pushed off their walls by the World War; inextric- 
ably messed up in it and by it, and still more by the so-called 
“peace” treaties ostensibly designed to liquidate it. To be 
sure, the messing-up had begun long before in innumerable 
ways through the march of invention, increasing facility of 
interchange and communication, elaboration of social and 
economic interplay generally; but the War and its con- 
sequences have completed the disruption of the old system 
of international life, and no new one has developed or been 
created. Instead, with increasing intensity of emotion and 
effort, as well as with increasingly evident futility, the 
Humpty-Dumpties have been trying with or without the 
help of all the king’s horses and all the king’s men, to put 
themselves together again in seeming hope of clambering 
back to their dear old sunny spots on the dear old wall. To 
return to what our own sometime high priest of reaction, the 
late President Harding, was pleased to call “normalcy.” 
We have been seeing all over the world a general frantic 
hunt of Humpty-Dumpty for his old familiar time-tried shell 
and his dismay upon finding that even such fragments of it 
as he can recover can’t be fitted together into anything 
usable. All this bad temper that sours the world arises partly 
from disappointment in the discovery that the time is past 
for the old sort of egg-ness; that half-hatched embryos, even 
if they could find the shells they used to live in, cannot crawl 
back and become fresh eggs again. Outstanding is Nazi 
Germany, apparently imagining that she can recreate 
that stale old egg of the laying of a thousand years ago, 
a racial type which has not existed since then; or, better 
still, which never existed at all. Soviet Russia on the other 
hand, having discovered that the world anyhow doesn’t 
care for her particular type of omelet, aspires to be all by 
herself such an egg as never yet got laid, much less hatched. 
In other words—this thing called Nationalism, mani- 
festing everywhere, ignoring or in ignorance of all the 
frightfully expensive lessons that we hopefully thought 
were taught us by the War. Again we are seeing the old 
blind competition with tariffs; again we are threatened with 
the old insanity of competition on military ‘‘preparedness.” 


T= man who, having “‘gone all to pieces” was looking 


ERE in America we are trying to reconstruct the old 
shell, and making no better work of it than any of the 
others..The reason for the failure is simple enough—it can’t 
be done. No conceivable sculpture, taxidermy or galvanism 
can make even the American Humpty-Dumpty look as he 
used to look, or function as he did before. There has arisen a 
little cult of quasi-sophisticated bubble-blowers devoted to 
“economic self-containment” for the United States, headed 
by James W. Gerard, formerly United States ambassador to 
Germany, and having a sort of bible, written by Samuel 
Crowther and entitled America Self-Contained.! Plausible 


1AMERICA SELF-CONTAINED, by Samuel Crowther. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 340 pp. $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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stuff it is, too, with a lot of truth in it. Mr. Crowther seeks to | 
show that our export trade is a vastly over-estimated bless- | 
ing, for which we have swapped our independence, endan- °. 
gered our standard of living and entangled ourselves to our 
detriment in the affairs of Europe. There is something almost 
Hitler-like in his view of what we have done, or permitted to 
be done, to our purity of stock and to the alleged traditions 
handed down to us by the Founding Fathers. All we have to 
do is to shut and seal the doors and windows, hang out the 
quarantine sign, unchain the dog, live unto ourselves and let 
the rest of the world go hang. Fine-sounding enough, if you 
like that sort of ballyhoo; but as false to actuality as Mother 
Goose or Jack the Giant-Killer. Indeed, it is plain as type all 
through the book, that Mr. Crowther knows he is talking 
nonsense; that even if what he preaches were desirable it is 
too late in the day for it. Like Rudyard Kipling, his bugling, _! 
however skillful and enchanting, is in the rear of the pro- 
cession. Not only the manufacturers and the millions of |, 
factory-workers of the cities, but the wheat and cotton - 
growers and all the rest of the large-scale producers, indus- ~ 
trial and agricultural, of America, will see to it that Mr. 
Crowther’s doleful sounds shall be shunted back into the 
musty tomb whence they came. And nobody will be less 
surprised than Mr. Crowther. 


ASTLY more important in its potential capacity for 
international mischief is President Roosevelt’s gold- 
purchase policy, designed to raise commodity prices and 
mollify the vociferous inflationist group which will confront 
him during the present session of Congress. I neither have 
nor claim any competence to discuss currency technique; but 
desire to point out that the deliberate depreciation of the 
American dollar in its relation to other currencies is some- 
thing much other than an affair of our own. We can if we 
wish beggar our diplomatic representatives and our citizens 
abroad by cutting in half the purchasing-power of their 
salaries and travelers checks. We can if we wish repudiate 
the promises that we made to redeem our borrowings with 
gold in certain quantities and quality; even though it under- 
mines the dignity of our pose of indignation at repudiation 
the other way about. 

But there is another aspect of this deliberate depreciation 
of our currency of more serious international import, in that 
it invites to war—to the very tariff war which we have 
affected to deprecate. President Hoover somewhat puzzled 
the uninitiated by his demand for higher tariffs against 
countries with depreciated currencies; few ordinary folks 
understood what it was all about. In depreciating our dol- 
lar, Mr. Roosevelt in effect reduces the prices of American 
products in terms of foreign currencies, and thus for the time 
being assists American export trade at the expense of that of 
other countries. If you traveled abroad, you remember how 
it was when your dollar would buy foreign goods in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, and so on, at prices that seemed to you 
ridiculously low? Americans bought tons of stuff and brought 
it home, to the great disgust of our own merchants who 
would have been glad to sell them American or even im- 
ported equivalents at higher prices. In other words, the de- 
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preciation of those currencies was detrimental to our own 
domestic and export trade. Generally speaking, the relative 
falling of the pound sterling, the franc, the lira, the mark, the 
krone, and so on, was involuntary on the part of the Euro- 
pean countries—quite different from our own present wilful 
sabotage of our own dollar. Be the necessity or the intent 
what it may, and granting that an afpreciated and a de- 
preciated currency are equally undesirable if not dishonest 
from the point of view of the fellow who in the liquidation 
gets the worst of it, the pragmatical immediate fact remains 
that only for a little while will Great Britain, France, and 
other great exporting nations sit quietly by and permit this 
ostensibly inadvertent boring into their export trade. This 
indeed is the ultimate significance of Great Britain’s recent 
announcement that its part in the ‘“‘tariff truce” was at an 
end. 

Probably nothing is further from Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
scious intention than to initiate a competitive depreciation of 
currencies or a tariff war which comes to the same thing in 
the end; but such an outcome lurks obviously in the not far 
distance, and by it if continued all professions of harmless 
self-concerning intentions, as well indeed as self-restraint 

even in the matter of military armament, will be more or less 

nullified. Anyway, certain it is that our experiments with our 
own currency and tariff come to more in their effect upon 
the rest of the world and our relations therewith than the 
Self-Containers seem to have considered. 

These possibilities gain the more importance from the new 
economic division of the world disclosed and emphasized by 
the at least temporary failure of the London Economic Con- 
ference. Clearly to be seen now are the five great zones of 
economic interest emerging from the previous amorphous 
whole: (1) That of Great Britain and its associates in the 
British Empire, (2) the European Continent, (3) Soviet 
Russia, (4) Japan, (5) the United States of America. This is 
not by any means to ignore China, or Central and South 
America; but in the present situation their economic re- 
lationships have not taken shape. What the United States is 
doing at the moment tends to isolate us most unhappily at 
an especially unpropitious moment. 


URING the fourteen years ending this month—since 

January 1920—the scrambled nations, with brave 
attempt to incarnate that faith defined as “‘believing what 
you know ain’t so,”’ have been recognizing their inextricably 
inter-tangled state by a really marvelous though latterly 
somewhat diminished cooperation under the irenic guise and 
influence of the League of Nations. Of late there have been 
visible and lamentable backslidings; though the marvel is 
that there have been so few. Reactionary factors in many 
quarters, released and fueled chiefly by the world depression 
(whatever may be considered the ultimate causes thereof) 
have come into power; have been able, to say the least, to 
shake alarmingly the very foundations of that cooperation— 
until now we have to confront with dismay the possible 
destruction of it altogether. 

The essential weakness of the League of Nations is and 
always has been in the fact that it never has possessed that 
universality in membership which its founders took for granted. 
They visioned a real Parliament of Nations, not only ex- 
pressing, but disposed and able by both moral and physical 
force, to effectuate the best will of mankind. Owing chiefly to 
the recalcitrance of the United States of America for one set 
of reasons, and of Soviet Russia for another, it never has been 
truly representative of the world’s majorities, even though 
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despite that it has been amazingly effective and remains so 
today despite all offsets. 

William Martin, the far-seeing, shrewd and highly well- 
informed editor of the Journal de Genéve, writing in the 
League of Nations Chronicle (Chicago) remarks of the 
departure of Germany and Italy: 

It may be remembered that during the Peace Conference the 
Italian delegation one evening walked out, slammed the door and 
left Paris. President Wilson said: ‘“‘The Conference will continue.” 
The Italians came back. Later, Spain left the League and when she 
saw that no one was particularly excited, she came back. Isolation 
is lonesome. . . . The League can exist for better days to come— 
just as it did when the United States turned its back. 

Apropos, Argentina, which went astray in a huff like 
Japan and Germany, and with far less excuse than the latter, 
is back again and has just been elected for three years to one 
of the “non-permanent” seats in the Council. 

In this situation [M. Martin observes in another place] the 
League may be able in the future to interest itself more in Russia, 
which is beginning to discover the advantages of law and order in 
the world. Even the United States, so eminently interested in the 
peace of the world in general and the Far East in particular, will 
understand perhaps that Geneva remains, in spite of everything, a 
barrier against political adventuring. It would not be the least of 
the paradoxes of the times if the departure of Japan followed by 
that of Germany had as its consequence an increase in the univer- 
sality of the League. 


LL things considered, it seems to me a hopeful, con- 
structive sign that Italy has demanded modifications 
in the framework of the League, to remove those provisions 
which have served as more or less justifiable pretexts for the 
outsiders, as well as for Germany in particular. It is no secret 
that some of the most devoted proponents of the League, 
such for example as Bene§ of Czechoslovakia, are quite ready 
for such changes. This is not to imply that they will be easy. 
The demand for separation of the League Covenant from the 
Treaty of Versailles, and abrogation of the League’s forte as 
guardian of the status quo, by inference threatens just such 
“succession states’ as Czechoslovakia, Poland, and so on. 
Signers of the League Covenant have in effect guaranteed 
those states. Italy wants to diminish the obstructive power of 
the smaller states, which again and again have brought the 
Big Fellows to book. Many difficulties will have to be sur- 
mounted before a practicable modification can be attained. 
But the situation is by no means so depressing as gloating 
enemies and fearful friends of the League would have you 
believe. One of Italy’s main purposes is said to be to recon- 
stitute the League so that the United States and Russia may 
find it compatible to join. 

So far as Russia is concerned, there is now a new motive in 
play. She is threatened on both flanks. Hitlerism has made 
no secret of its ultimate desire to encroach eastward. Lately 
there have been well-substantiated reports of Nazi propa- 
ganda and conspiracy in the Ukraine which is none too 
loyal to the Soviet government. Japan sputters menacingly 
at the far edge of Siberia. Germany and Japan, out of the 
League, will have abrogated their moral obligations of non- 
aggression, and—apart from the vague pledges of the Kel- 
logg Pact—may claim it to be nobody’s business if together 
they converge upon Russia, also an outsider. The United 
States, profoundly concerned in the Far East generally, and 
committed by its avowed policy regarding Manchukuo, has 
a lone hand to play as things are now; all the more with our 
new attitude toward Russia. Events and potentialities con- 
verge toward the day when we shall sit in Geneva. 
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THE VISION 


ANNE SULLIVAN MACY: THE STORY BEHIND HELEN KELLER, by 
Nella Braddy. Doubleday Doran. 365 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


first because it deals with a fascinating, rebellious, ex- 

traordinarily able woman, the teacher of Helen Keller, 
a woman who pulled herself up out of difficulties and 
against obstacles almost as great as those of Helen Keller 
herself; next, because it deals with one of the most inter- 
esting periods and many of the most interesting personali- 
ties in American life during the past half-century; lastly, 


Te is one of the best biographies I have ever read, 


because it is beautifully 
written. 

Anne Sullivan, who later 
became Mrs. Macy, was born 
in 1866 in a little town near 
Springfield, Massachusetts, of 
very poor Irish immigrant 
parents recently come to this 
country. Her father was a 
drunkard, her mother tuber- 
culous, all her brothers and 
sisters had tuberculosis and 
died of it. “She was a 
strange child. . She 
could rage like a young leop- 
ard and tear the house to 
pieces, but she could also lie 
so still on the grass under the 
apple and cherry trees that 
she could catch the unwary 
birds that hopped about.” 
These two phases of her life 
have been in evidence up to 
the present day. 

How early she acquired 
trachoma is not clear, but it 
was certainly before her eighth 
year, and from that time until 
her eyes were operated on in 
her eighteenth year she could 
see but little and was never 
able to read. 

In her tenth year, after her 
mother’s death, there was no- 
.where for her to go except 
Tewksbury State almshouse. 
There her father visited her 
once and never again. This 
was the Tewksbury of the 
days before the scandals 
brought out by Ben Butler 
had forced reforms. She and 
her - little brother Jimmie, 
who had hip disease, were 
given the ‘‘dead house” to 
play in. She was the confidante 
and intimate of prostitutes, 
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(Frontispiece) 
To buy precisely the same amount of goods, the size of the dollar 
would have had to be changed as shown above. 


WHY THE EAGLE IS BLUE 


The poor bird has been like a child’s toy balloon with the 
child actively at work on the air-valve. He never could pre- 
dict whether he would wake up a lordly cock of the roost or 
a wan fledgling. From Inflation (Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill, $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic) by Donald B. Wood- 
ward, economic research consultant, and Marc A. Ross, editor 
The Business Week, who have written an admirable primer for 
the wayfaring man who wants te know briefly what inflation and 
deflation are, what they mean in clear terms to the individual 
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cripples and the dying. The only person who would rea 
to her was an insane girl. Save for a few months in a Cathol> 
home outside, she stayed at Tewksbury till 1880, when sk 
was fourteen years old. Then she heard that there was — 
school for the blind and that Frank B. Sanborn, chairma’ | 
of a committee then investigating Tewksbury, could ge 
her into it. She ran after him on his next visit and called ous" 
“Mr. Sanborn, I want to go to school!’ In October shi’ 
entered Perkins Institution for the Blind, to stay six years 

“She was difficult for the institution and the institution’ 


eyes actively and persistently _ 


was extremely difficult fo» 
her.” Always before she ha¥ 
been among Catholics. Now’ 
she was among Protestants 
and Protestants who, liky 
many at that time, looker 
down on Irish Catholics as i 
they were a lower race. “Be 
wildered and rebellious she’ 
fought her way through he» 
classes. . ‘My mind was & 
question mark,’ she says, ‘my 
heart a frustration.’’’ She wa*' 
nearly expelled, but as there” 
was nowhere to send her ex+" 
cept Tewksbury the authori. 
ties were never willing to de 
that. In reality all her teach-- 
ers were very kind to her anc) 
she soon began to show her. 
gift for teaching. Here she’ 
came in contact with Laura’ 
Bridgman, the blind-deaf girl 
whom Dr. Howe had taught’ 
to read and write and talk , 
with her fingers, and learned. 
how she had been taught. 

After the operation on An- , 
nie’s eyes in 1884 she was’. 
able to read and used her 


for the next forty years. 
It was in 1886, Anne’s sixth — 
year at Perkins, that Helen 
Keller’s parents began seek- , 
ing for some one to teach her. 
Mr. Anagnos, the head of 
Perkins Institution, recom- 
mended Annie, and in her 
twentieth year, the year of | 
her graduation, she went 
south to Tuscumbia, Ala., the 
Keller’s home. The early 
months of her dealings with 
Helen Keller were largely 
taken up by physical combat, 
for Helen was so violent that 


ee 
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members of the family were sometimes black and blue as 
the result of her assaults. After one of their early tussles 
Mr. Keller said to her cousin, “I have a good mind to send 
that Yankee girl back to Boston.”? But by March 1887 the 
battle was won and the marvelous unlocking of Helen’s 
mind, so often told, went on rapidly. 

In 1897, after ten years of education, Helen Keller came 
to Cambridge, and with three years’ more work, partly in 
the Gilman School and partly with a private tutor, Miss 
Keller entered Radcliffe, graduating in 1904. Next year 
Anne Sullivan married John Macy and settled with Helen 
at Wrentham, Mass. Macy was eleven years younger than 
his wife and parted from her in 1913. During a good deal 
of this period, although helped by various friends as well 
as by the receipts from Helen’s writings and Macy’s, the 
two women were very hard up. In 1913 Miss Keller began 
public lecturing, traveling about with Mrs. Macy as inter- 
preter, but as Mrs. Macy never could deal with timetables 
or finances, they always had to have a third person with 
them; at first Helen’s mother, later on Polly Thomson, a 
capable Scotch woman who has been with them ever since. 
Meanwhile both Miss Keller and Mrs. Macy had become 
socialists of the left wing, particularly interested in the 
I.W.W. and in Bill Haywood. This grieved some of their 
friends but was in line with the evangelistic and reforming 
instincts of Miss Keller and with the skeptical and rebellious 
temperament of Mrs. Macy.’ 

“Mrs. Macy,” says her biographer, “‘might have been a 
supremely dangerous woman if she had had Helen’s apos- 
tolic fervor. She has had flurries of the evangelical spirit, 
but they have never lasted. ... No Vanderbilt ever 
damned the public more heartily than this child of the 

poorhouse.” 

In 1916 Mrs. Macy was supposed to have contracted 
tuberculosis and was sent to the Adirondacks. But there 
she hated the cold weather and the strict orders almost as 
much as she hated tuberculosis. An advertisement in The 
New York Times with the picture of a palm-fringed beach 
in Porto Rico captured her imagination and in a few days 
she sailed for that island. There the dreamy and languorous 
element in her character came out, and in a wonderful 
series of letters to Helen Keller (among the few that she 
ever wrote) she describes her blissful happiness. “‘I go to 
bed every night soaked with sunshine and orange blossoms, 
and fall to sleep to the soporific sound of oxen munching 
banana leaves. . . . The place has cast a spell over me. 
Something that has slept in me is awake and watchful. 
Disembarking at San Juan was like stepping upon my 
native heath after a long, distressful absence. . . . Now 
for a secret. Harry and the car have just arrived. [Harry 
Lamb, the chauffeur whom they had hired in Wrentham. ] 
Don’t think I’m frightfully extravagant.” 

Her opinions were also put to rest so that though Mrs. 
Macy and Helen Keller had both been much distressed 
when the great war broke out, for they were pacifists, Mrs. 
Macy could now write (1917), “I don’t know this minute 
whether we are at war with Germany or not, and, bless 
you, I don’t seem to care greatly. . . . We both make too 
much of a battlefield of life! Maybe there would be more 
peace in the world if we cultivated the gentler virtues.”’ I 
wish I had space to quote more from these extraordinary 
letters. How Mrs. Macy acquired her literary skill is a 
_Tystery to me. ; 

A few months later it was discovered that Mrs. Macy 
had never had tuberculosis at all. That same year, 1917, 
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she and Miss Keller settled at Forest Hills, Long Island, 
which has been their home ever since. With the help of a 
pension from Andrew Carnegie and with the income of a 
fund contributed by New York friends they have managed 
to live somehow, but often with great financial difficulty. 
During the years 1920-22 Helen was a great success as a 
speaker in vaudeville, but Mrs. Macy was always necessary 
to interpret Miss Keller’s harsh and almost incomprehen- 
sible speech. Finally, in 1924, Helen became secretary of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, a 
position she has occupied ever since. Mrs. Macy’s eyes 
soon began to fail, and she gave up her active work with 
Miss Keller in 1929. In 1930, ’31 and °32 they traveled 
abroad and were the recipients of great honors, especially 
in Yugoslavia. 

Mrs. Macy now lives at Forest Hills. ‘She is nearly 
seventy, but the old fire burns high. The strength that has 
sustained her through all these years is undiminished. Like 
Helen’s, it comes from an inner source, but unlike Helen’s 
it is not serene.” From Brittany she wrote in 1930: ‘‘I hate 
growing old. . . . A less brutal deity would have decreed 
that life should end with the offspring, as the moth dies in 
the splendor of its beauty when it has laid the eggs of future 
moths.” “‘She has a rich Rabelaisian gusto for life . . . and 
she likes vivid personalities. ... Simple orderly folk 
going quietly about their ways are as colourless to her now 
as they always have been.” 

Miss Braddy’s brilliant art gives us pictures of Dickens, 
Parnell, Ben Butler, Dr. Howe, Julia Ward Howe, Laura 
Bridgman, John Boyle O’Reilly, Alexander Graham Bell, 
and Frank B. Sanborn. Pictures of Tewksbury, of life at the 
school for the blind, as well as a varied story of Helen 
Keller’s development are beautifully given. It is a wonder- 
fully rich, interesting and instructive book. 

Harvard University RicHARD C. Casor 


The New Homesteaders 


FLIGHT FROM THE CITY, by Ralph Borsodi. Harper’s. 194 pp. Price $2.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

THIS UGLY CIVILIZATION, by Ralph Borsodi. Harper's. 456 pp. Price $3 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


HE back-to-the-land movement should gain in definite- 

ness of purpose through the publication of Ralph Borsodi’s 
new book, Flight from the City, and the reprint of his earlier 
volume, This Ugly Civilization. Those who leave Metropolis 
for life in the country, Borsodi convincingly points out, 
should aim at developing the homestead to the limit of 
self-sufficiency rather than at producing specialties for the 
agricultural markets. 

In Flight from the City the author presents in detail the 
technique evolved from his own rural experimentation. 
The small farm at Dogwoods, Borsodi’s home, is realistically 
set before us, with its vegetables, fruits, chickens, turkeys 
and goats. The living quarters expand and are remodeled 
under our eyes through the labors of the Borsodi household. 
Fascinated, we look on while the Borsodi kitchen, equipped 
with modern cooking utensils and electrically driven ma- 
chines, processes and preserves the winter food supply and 
the Borsodi loom turns out woolen goods for a substantial 
part of the family clothing. Even education is demonstrated 
as a home-made, as well as a home-consumed, product. 

Strangely enough, the author’s revolt, unlike the revolt 
of increasing thousands in the past few years, was not born 
of the depression. It was the child of the boom-time prosper- 
ity of post-war days and its exorbitant city rents. Seeking 
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now met in straight-forward fashion in Flight from the City. 

One can go land-ward (and individualist) with Borsodi today 
without accepting all of his laissez-faire notions. His aversion to, 
and lack of faith in, a planned national economy and the politics 
through which it must be achieved will appear unsound to many 
social-minded folk. In fact, Borsodi turned his back on his own 
philosophy when he wisely accepted the post of consulting econo- 
mist to the present consciously evolved movement at Dayton, 
Ohio, to place its unemployed on close-in rural acres. Borsodi 
pointing the way of escape to a meager minority of “quality- 
minded” intellectuals is not particularly inspiring or significant. 
Borsodi linking up with a Dayton project is one of the hopeful 
signs that decentralization may yet be accomplished without the 
lawlessness and suffering of terror-stricken mass migrations to the 
country that would inevitably follow a laissez-faire policy in a pro- 
longed mass-production collapse. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Ruse BoroucH 


HEALTH INVENTORY: 1934 
(Continued from page 17) 


A wholly different point of view appears in the socially-minded 
proposal put before the NRA by another group of physicians, a 
committee of the American College of Surgeons, suggesting in out- 
line a medical code for industry to ensure that health supervision 
and medical care of industrial employes and their families be pro- 
vided at high professional levels (see The Survey, November 1933, 
p. 389). Anticipating the remote and unrealized possibility of a 
code for the medical profession itself, the Nassau County (New 
York) Medical Society has proposed a series of provisions which are 
worth discussion because the point of view they advocate or imply 
is making itself felt in other connections. 


1. Free medical care is a charity which it is the privilege of the 
physician to bestow upon those unable to pay; it is not a commodity 
which can be demanded either by an individual or by a group. 

2. A doctor is his own best judge, either of his own acts or of 
those of his colleagues; the regulation of the principles and practices 
of the profession should be in the hands of the profession itself. 

3. The state has wisely set up strict rules and requirements 
governing the practice of medicine by physicians; the same wisdom 
would indicate the necessity for applying rules and requirements of 
like severity to all those claiming the ability to heal human ills. 

4. Clinics were developed for the doctor, not the doctor for 
clinics; no clinic is justified which is not chiefly concerned with edu- 
cational ideals or with supplying facilities which would not other- 
wise be available. 

5. The prevention of disease is as much the responsibility of the 
physician as its cure; no governmental or voluntary organization 
has any more right to assume this responsibility than the responsi- 
bility for furnishing medical care to all who are sick. 


The first provision comes with something of a shock from a com- 
ponent group of the organized medical profession, whose own 
“code” for dealing with their patients—the Principles of Ethics of 
the American Medical Association—declares explicitly, ‘‘The 
poverty of a patient . . . should command the gratuitous services 
of a physician.” It runs counter to the legal philosophy of the So- 
ciety’s own state, where the Public Welfare Act and the Emergency 
Relief Act list among the necessities of life, along with shelter, food 
and clothing, medical care and supplies for clients sick at home and 
makes their provision incumbent upon the state as hospital care of 
the indigent and the insane long has been. Presumably such people 
are entitled to “demand” from public authorities what the state is 
legally bound to provide. In passing through the other provisions 
one may query, reading No. 2, whether anyone, even a doctor, is 
always “this own best judge” of his own acts; and under No. 4, 
whether clinics were not developed for the patient, rather than the 
doctor: at least that has been the view of many people who have 
contributed voluntarily or through taxation to provide them. It is 
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the fifth provision, however, that touches on a point of great impor- — 
tance at the present time—the question of responsibility and — 
“rights” in the field of preventing disease. 

American experience in public health has been that first volun- | 
tary and governmental agencies have stepped in hand-in-hand to © 
‘“‘assume”’ what people individually could not or would not pay for — 
—the task of advising them how to keep well. Laymen as well as © 
physicians were pioneers in starting the national anti-tuberculosis 
movement, supported by the millions of penny seals that are roving ~ 
through the mails this week. The promotion of child health and 
mental hygiene, the struggle to prevent blindness, cancer and 
venereal disease have had similar histories of united effort with ~ 
much service contributed by the medical profession, much money ~ 
by the laity. As state and local health departments developed, they — 
too took on what now has come to be one of the established activi- — 
ties of effective health service: health education en masse and in- 
dividual instruction in personal hygiene through well-baby centers, 
school-health services and the like. In all these efforts the recurrent 
refrain of advice to anyone who was found to be sick was, ‘“‘See your 
doctor.’’ In some instances, such as the control of tuberculosis and 
other communicable disease, public-health departments have 
developed clinics and hospitals for the diagnosis and care of the sick 
who cannot afford to pay their own expenses, and there are also, of ~ 
course, many communities in which people too poor to pay a physi- | 
cian may obtain free or part-pay care for other conditions in the 
clinics and wards of public or philanthropic hospitals. 

At the annual meeting of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in Indianapolis last October there was expressed in section | 
after section a misgiving as to the efficiency of such a preventive — 
measure as the examination of school children. In the course of — 
such examinations you found poor hearing or bad eyesight or 
needed dental care and told them to see their doctor or dentist. ~ 
School nurses went to their homes and urged their parents to take ~ 
action. Yet when you examined them the next year—or examined 
the new crop of first-graders to whose parents similar advice had 
been broadcast, the number of defects were about the same. Ap- — 
parently people could not or did not see the doctor or the clinic in — 
sufficient numbers, though clinic visits and public-hospital occu- 
pancy reported throughout the country show a snowballing volume; _ 
perhaps that was one of the reasons. One administrator of school- _ 
health service in a large state remarked wholeheartedly, “If only — 
we could take some of the money we use for examining and re- — 
examining children and pay to have the most important kinds of — 
work done, we would be able actually to accomplish something.” _ 
In order to make this sort of health supervision prevent more seri- — 
ous ills, in other words, one has to be sure that someone is there to 
give the necessary personal care and make needed corrections. : 

Many doctors, on the other hand, have had a long-standing _ 
quarrel with the preventive services, claiming that people boot- 
legged “treatment” for which people should have consulted their 
own doctor, and there is an even more hoary bogey of “‘clinic 
abuse”—the use of free or low-cost clinics by people who could pay 
prevailing private rates. These charges have proved negligible 
when unbiased studies were made of clinic attendance and practice, 
but despite the showing of fact they have continued to rumble 
along, and under the pressure of hard times for the medical pro- 
fession as well as the rest of the country, the chorus is becoming 
crescendo. Here is an explanation given by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of The Journal of the American Medical Association, at the 
October meeting of the American Public Health Association: 


During the period of inflation, in the seemingly golden years of — 
1928 and 1929, few physicians were greatly concerned with the — 
problem of preventive medicine. When urged to examine the well, 
they were likely to say that practically all of their time was occupied 
with the care of the sick. It is reasonable to believe, however, that 
one of the benefits of the present period of financial depression is the 
realization in the minds of most physicians that they must practice 
preventive medicine increasingly if they are not to lose the practice 
of curative medicine. Physicians of the past have been too readily 
content to leave all the practice of preventive medicine to public- 


“health officials and to take it for granted that the duties of the ~ 


public-health department were satisfactorily performed. 


HEALTH 


Dr. Fishbein’s remarks at the meeting included bitter criticism 
of the foundations which have expressed an interest in the econom- 
ics of medicine, specifically the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. For the lengths to which resentment of 
public health or social work can go, one may look at a contributor’s 
statement in a recent issue of Medical Economics, a business maga- 
zine for the medical profession which claims a national circulation 
of more than 130,000 copies. ‘The author commends an account of 
a “fighting organization” of physicians in an earlier issue on the 
ground that it proves “that doctors can present a united front, and 
that when they do so they can sweep aside with amazing ease any 
bureaucrats, social-service workers, and health officials who may 
wish to block their way and boss their actions.” 

Opinions such as these imply a contrast between the “health 
official” and the ‘‘physician.”’ In fact, however, the overwhelm- 
ingly large number of health officials in important executive posi- 
tions are physicians, who in addition to the customary medical 
training have special education and experience in the administra- 
tion of public health. They were among the ‘‘few physicians” 
mentioned by Dr. Fishbein who were greatly concerned with pre- 
ventive medicine even in the halcyon days. Fire directed by the 
medical profession against health officials and “bureaucrats” is in 
large part the resentment of some physicians against others who 
have specialized in the particular field of administering preventive 
medicine. 

Opposition of this nature becomes far more than an academic 
question when it produces, as it does actually or potentially, 
marked changes in the methods of administering public-health 
service. The example which the militant medical groups cite most 
frequently of the successful use of private physicians to perform 
usual duties of a public-health department is that of the Detroit 
plan. In that city certain preventive measures, especially immu- 
nization against diphtheria, are performed entirely by family physi- 
cians rather than school physicians or other salaried public-health 
officials. If the family can pay, it does. If not, the health depart- 
ment provides a set fee for the doctor. The plan has the benefit of a 
long and well-established health department and a corps of 
qualified public-health nurses, to whom the health commissioner, 
Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, credits much of the responsibility for its 
success. 
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HE abolition of clinics and salaried service for this purpose, how- 

ever, has had one result that has been overlooked in some of the 
reports: increased expense. According to Dr. Vaughan’s own reck- 
oning, it costs the city three times as much to get the children of 
Detroit immunized by the private physicians as it would to do the 
work directly. He believes the added expense justifiable because of 
the education by many physicians in a new technique and that 
obtained by parents through the visits with the physicians so 
brought about. On that point professional opinions differ. Ob- 
viously on the simple matter of diphtheria immunization, education 
of doctors presumably will have been completed while expenses for 
its application will go on. How far can the plan be extended to 
more elaborate procedures such as chest examinations or the care of 
venereal disease? Will the parents who have had a chance to use a 
“family physician” for immunization because the city footed the 
bill have gained at that time enough education or interest in con- 
sulting him later at their own expense for other conditions to war- 
rant the city’s initial investment? 

The widest break with usually accepted public-health practice 
has come in Indiana, where the State Health Department, in 
common with other governmental functions, was completely re- 
organized last spring under the administration of Governor Paul 
V. McNutt. Announcement of the new plan in the Monthly Bulle- 
tin of the Board of Health declared: 


There is no need to disguise the fact that there has been . . . 
considerable cause for criticism of the broadening activities of this 
branch of government. Attention has been particularly directed 
toward the work of the Division of Infant and Maternal Welfare, 
the Hygienic Laboratory, and the subsidization of venereal clinics 
in different parts of the state. Not only have those branches cost a 
considerable sum of money but they have also entered into forms of 
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medical practice which has essentially put the state in competition 
with the practitioners of medicine. . . . The present set-up is de- 
signed to correct these abuses, improve the quality of the proper 
services of the State Board of Health, and to effect a saving of 
probably $75,000 a year. 


N the new set-up an elaborate advisory and consultative re- 
lationship is established between the State Board of Health, the 
Indiana State University Medical School, and the Indiana State 
Medical Association. The Division of Infant and Maternal Welfare 
is abolished “‘except in its strictly educational phase.” ‘This order 
meant the dismissal of the physician who had been a full-time direc- 
tor of the Division, together with four field teams, each including a 
physician, a nurse and an assistant, who carried on county educa- 
tional programs in nutrition, health classes and conferences and the 
like throughout the state in cooperation with many state associa- 
tions for health and welfare, local officials, and county medical and 
dental societies. 

The new child-health plan assigns educational activities to the 
Indiana State Medical School under the direction of a physician 
who is a part-time professor and also conducts a private prac- 
tice in medicine in addition to his new duties. Its provisions go into 
effect in any locality ‘‘only upon the request and with the approval 
of the local county medical society.” The director has appointed a 
physician to represent each medical district of the state, and a series 
of committees to draw up educational programs for immunization, 
preschool children, school children, tuberculosis and so on, subject 
to the approval of a representative coordinating committee. Under 
their guidance, the aim is “‘to encourage and plan for each county 
[medical] society to educate its own citizens in health.” 

State support for venereal clinics has been withdrawn. “There is 
no doubt whatever that the venereal diseases are extremely impor- 
tant public-health problems,” the announcement declared. “‘It is 
the desire of the new organization, however, to place the responsi- 
bility for those problems exactly where it belongs; that is, in the 
home community. If a particular town or county wishes to establish 
such clinics, the organization will be only too glad to be of assist- 
ance.” A plan is to be announced shortly. ‘“‘A strenuous effort” is 
to be made to limit use of the state laboratory to control of trans- 
missible diseases and provision of service for the indigent sick, and 
‘in order that the interests of the medical profession shall be ob- 
served” a dual committee was appointed with three representatives 
of the Board of Health and three from the State Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Near the close, this unsigned account in the Bulletin of the 
Board of Health, bespeaks the cooperation of. organized medicine. 
“Obviously,” it points out, “‘it is impossible for everybody in such a 
rearrangement to get everything that he might desire. It certainly 
seems, however, that the organized physicians of the state now have 
pretty nearly everything that they can reasonably ask. This ar- 
rangement has the approval of the president, president-elect, and 
of some three or four past-presidents of the Association. It also has 
been approved by the executive committee and by at least three 
councilors. . . .” This degree of approval by organized medicine 
is easy to understand when one turns to the May issue of the Jour- 
nal of the Indiana State Medical Association and finds the same 
article verbatim, with a footnote, “‘Prepared and published under 
the authority of the Executive Committee of the Indiana State 
Medical Association.”? Whatever the merits of the reorganization 
itself, it is a novel and distressing turn in public life that one pro- 
fessional group of citizens who had been disgruntled with public 
activities should themselves write the official interpretation of the 
change that is given out for the public’s information. 

The Indiana Plan, by giving the responsibility for preventive 
measures so largely to the initiative and interest of the county 
medical societies, runs counter to what public-health administra- 
tors long have considered an essential for effective work: trained, 
full-time service. Figures for the first quarter show that the saving 
in the state’s money is being made at a higher rate than the esti- 
mated $75,000 a year. Questions as to whether or not this saving 
will have been bought at the expense of less efficient protection of 
the state’s health must await the facts. The (Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 39) plan squarely puts up to the doctors, the 
duties of education and organization with which formerly a small 
salaried staff of specialists has been charged, among them the 
difficult and patience-taking job of arousing and holding public 
interest in preventive medicine. 

The initial effort in this field is a state-wide campaign for im- 
munization against diphtheria, recently launched with the active 
support of the county societies. Parents able to pay are expected to 
pay the usual rates of their family physician; for those unable to do 
so, the state health department will provide the materials and the 
family physician gives his service without charge. The doctor is the 
final judge of the ability of any family to pay. As in Detroit, the 
future must answer the question whether a method that serves for a 
definite, limited service like diphtheria immunization will be effec- 
tive when it comes to the less tangible aspects of advice in hygiene 
which health officials were accustomed to give and parents to re- 
ceive without cost. When people have been unable or unwilling to 
pay for care of sickness, will they seek out the family physician for 
preventive service? Can the doctor add further unpaid service to 
that he already gives? 

On the prickliest point—infant and maternal health—it can 
hardly be supposed by the wildest stretch of the imagination that 
five physicians working in the whole state of Indiana could have done 
any amount of medical service that would mean financial return to 
the thousands of members of county medical societies now charged 
with their job. It must have been that the doctors wanted the 
chance to provide all the “education.” Undoubtedly there is 
truth in the view that has been expressed in this and other connec- 
tions that advice comes with a certain kind of effective prestige 
from one’s family physician. Undoubtedly also, advice to seek 
medical care has had another but equally effective prestige when it 
came from a public medical servant who had nothing to gain per- 
sonally by the advice. As the Journal of the State Medical Society 
declared after a meeting of secretaries of county societies, ‘“‘the 
county societies have had their work cut out for the future and it 
now remains to be seen just how well they will function.” 

Whatever the outcome in Indiana and the course of events in 
other states and counties where similar opposition between organ- 
ized medicine and public service is being felt, the picture of the 
means of safeguarding health in the United States at.the start of 
1934 remains as it has been, a hodgepodge in which inequalities 
in the wealth of communities and the incomes of classes within any 
community are barriers to realizing the benefits that medical 
science is equipped to give. Hard times undoubtedly have in- 
creased the need for safeguards. For some they may have increased 
sickness, for all but a fraction they have limited the means of paying 
for its prevention and care. The experience of the past year only 
underscores what had become clearly apparent even in better 
times: the urgent need for public policy and planning for health 
(see Survey Graphic, March 1933, p. 143. Shall We Afford Health? 
by Mary Ross). 


S John A. Kingsbury, the director of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, pointed out recently, a national plan for health is one of 
the keystones in any well-based recovery program (see The Survey, 
Noy. 15, 1933, p. 373). Such a plan doubtless must vary from com- 
munity to community in its details. It presupposes as its base, con- 
tinued and increased support of the public-health services which 
have demonstrated their effectiveness, and good-will on the part of 
everyone, the medical professions and those whom they serve. 
What 1934 may bring in the field of medical care is suggested in the 
report just made by Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, Dean of the Colum- 
bia University School of Medicine: 

The growth of collective planning in regard to wages, hours of 
employment and living conditions is likely to produce the organiza- 
tion of groups for the mass purchase of medical and other services, 
The long period of economic stress has exhausted the resources of 
large numbers of the population, who are becoming dependent 
upon government aid and public institutions for the necessities of 
life—shelter, food, clothing and health services. 

As far as the last is concerned, there is urgent need for sound 
planning and proper direction and guidance of the efforts to work 
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out plans of medical service which promise to provide satisfactory 
care of the health of the people. 


The need within the profession is not for those who may most 
eloquently present the undesirable results which may develop from 
thoughtlessness and intemperate schemes, but rather for those who, 
in positions of responsibility, will devote themselves thoughtfully 
and courageously to evolving a program of medical service which 
we insure permanently the highest type of professional care of the 
sick. 

The challenge is one of constructive planning and leadership, to 
which the universities of the country and the leaders of the pro- 
fession must address themselves. 


OIL AND THE NRA 


(Continued from page 22) 


as for so many American industries, scattered and incomplete, and 
the code provisions so detailed and complex, only a rash prophet 
would venture to guess to what extent the labor sections of the code 
will increase work and earnings in the oil industry. 

In the scramble of labor and of capital to further their respective 
interests, the stake of the consumer is almost lost to sight. After 
listening to the oil code hearings and reading a transcript of the 
record, I can only say that while there was wide divergence on 
many questions affecting the public interest, in no case was that 
difference caused by consideration for the welfare of the consumer, 

It was evident throughout the hearing that the entire oil in- 
dustry from drilling wells to selling gasoline, expected the public 
to pay for an unjustifiable waste of invested capital. There was no 
one to speak for the consuming public as a whole except the hard- 
pressed officials of the administration and their technical and eco- 
nomic advisers, who were all but overwhelmed with formulating 
codes and holding hearings for the basic industries as well as for 
numberless minor enterprises. 

One of the storm centers of the petroleum hearings was the 
question of price fixing in which, of course, the consumer interest 
is paramount. Price fixing was advocated in the Chicago code, but 
in this connection it should be stated that it was opposed by 65 
percent of the industry measured in terms of capital investment or 
number of employes. 

The spokesmen for the opposing group demanded that the code 
should “‘at all times be subordinate to the provisions of the national 
and state anti-trust laws and that nothing therein should authorize 
the violation or constitute a modification of those laws.” This 
provision was intended as a firm barrier against price fixing. 

In support of price fixing, great stress was laid upon the extra 
cost which would be placed upon the industry in complying with 
the demands of the NRA for increased wages and shorter hours 
of work. 

Thus the vice-president of the Standard Oil Company of 
California said, with considerable emotion, ‘‘And will you tell me, 
Mr. Administrator, where we are going to get the money to pay 
the labor bill which we all believe should properly be imposed 
upon this industry under proper conditions?” He added, “‘If you do 
not give us price regulation, you can make codes from now until 
doomsday and you will get nowhere.” 

Frank P. Walsh, representing the Consolidated Oil Company, 
said, ‘‘In this industry there are upwards of 1,250,000 employes 

. .and I am asking without objection on behalf of these 1,250,000 
men when I say that unless a provision is made primarily, and it is 
made a first charge upon industry, and is reflected in the prices at 
which oil is sold at the outlet, that your efforts will be futile.” 

Deputy Kemp: “In other words, you are for price fixing.” 

Mr. Walsh: “I am for fixing prices that will take care initially 
of the labor charge and the personal-service charge you are making 
herex 

Mr. Walsh submitted figures to show that these added costs 
would at a minimum amount to $300,000,000 annually; that this 
vast sum would be added to the purchasing power of employes, and 


-that “this industry would immediately absorb more than 240,000 


extra employes.” 
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A spokesman for the anti-price-fixing group states: ““The original 
labor provisions would have added perhaps $300,000,000 to the 
payrolls and taken on the 240,000 additional employes mentioned. 
As the code now stands, a liberal estimate of the increased wages 
mandatory on the industry is $75,000,000 per annum. The actual 
increase is probably nearer $50,000,000.” 

On the cost to the public of the code requirements, Mr. Frem- 
ming, labor’s spokesman, said, 
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If we may assume that gasoline will cost the consumer only two 
cents more per gallon . . . it will mean that the industry will 
collect approximately $300 million within a single year from over 
20 million users of automobiles, an amount more than 60 percent in 
excess of the entire wage bill in both the production and refining 
branches of the industry in 1932. 


The President’s code contained provisions for price fixing, and 
as a result of executive orders certain price changes were made at 
once. How far the revision went was revealed when, in late Sep- 
tember, the Secretary of the Interior, who is the Administrator for 
the industry, said to a meeting of the Planning and Coérdination 
Committee, 


I find that advances in retail gasoline of 30 percent, in wholesale 
gasoline of 100 percent and in crude oil prices up to 250 percent 
have already taken place, although our control of production was 
only inaugurated ten‘days ago. 


These increases from June 1 to October 9, according to a letter 
sent by the Consumers Advisory Board of NRA to Mr. Ickes were 
at the rate of over $500 million annually. Over the same period the 
wage bill of the workers in the industry increased at a rate of not 
more than $125 million annually; there is reason, it was stated, to 
believe that the increase in labor cost was very much smaller. 

On October 17, eight days after receiving the letter of the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, the Oil Administrator issued an order 
tentatively setting new minimum prices for petroleum and its 
principal products, effective December 1. It is estimated that this 
new schedule, if put into effect would cost the consuming public an 
additional half billion a year, thus making more than a billion 
dollar rise in the price of petroleum and its products in six months. 

While the demand for higher prices because of labor costs was 
the chief note played by the price-fixing advocates throughout the 
hearing, it was not the only note. There was an undertone stressing 
the need for fixing higher prices to take care of the stripper wells— 
wells of low production that require pumping. 

Ralph Zook, president of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Association, and chairman of the sub-committee which prepared 
the report on price fixing embodied in the order of Secretary Ickes, 
stated at the hearings that there were over 146,000 stripper wells in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, with a capital 
investment of about $225 million. He placed the production of 
crude oil by these wells in 1932 at less than 3 percent of the total 
crude oil production in this country, and added that the 300,000 
stripper wells in the United States employ altogether about 15,000 
people. 

Clearly the number employed does not justify these small- 
production units, if the price to maintain them necessitates in- 
creased rates involving an expenditure of nearly a billion dollars 
a year by the consuming public. 

The main emphasis of those who advocate price fixing at a level 
that would make the stripper wells profitable is on the need to con- 
serve the oil supply of America. The showing on this contention 
was sketchy. It was stated that many stripper wells would be lost if 
pumping stopped. It was’ admitted that a substantial number 
could be operated again, that many closed stripper wells are now 
being re-opened. Surely the public that foots the bill is entitled to 
an investigation of this question by those who have no axe to 
grind, especially as the money we are asked to pay will go not only 
to maintain high-cost stripper wells in operation; but will yield 
tremendous profits to the vast bulk of production in non-stripper 
wells. There it will be sheer velvet. 

The second price increase is still unsettled at this writing. These 
schedules may be modified or amended, after hearings which, the 
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order provides, are to be held by the Petroleum Administrative 
Board, created by Secretary Ickes. These hearings, deferred 
throughout the fall were scheduled for early December. The pro- 
cedure puts a burden on the consumer to prove that the price 
increases, already offered by the government to the industry, 
are unfair. 

Let us consider the situation that confronts consumers in any 
attempt to resist further price advances. First, the price schedules 
filed with the order contain several hundred prices and differentials 
for each product of the industry—crude oil, gasoline of various 
kinds and grades, kerosene, diesel oil, fuel oil, distillates, gas oil, 
bunker fuels, and so on almost without end. 

Second, twelve of the fifteen members of the Planning and 
Coérdination Committee which set these prices, are petroleum 
representatives in the sense that they represent the price-fixing 
group of the industry. More than that two of the three selected by 
the President are oil men, one a former vice-president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, the other the country’s greatest 
“wildcatter” and a prominent Pennsylvania Democrat. Thus 
fourteen members out of a board of fifteen are identified with 
producing corporations, and all but one of them from the price- 
fixing group. In the order fixing the prices, Secretary Ickes said, 
“The schedules contained in the order were recommended by the 
Planning and CoG6rdination Committee, composed of leaders in 
the petroleum industry.” 

Third, the Petroleum Administrative Board, which is the final 
body to pass on the validity of the price increases is composed 
largely of representatives of the Department of the Interior, includ- 
ing lawyers and economists who are specialists in phases of pe- 
troleum production. = 

There are no consumers’ representatives on any of these boards 
and committees directly administering the oil industry, and no 
labor representatives. Competition between the sellers, which 
existed in the old order and which gave the consumer an oppor- 
tunity to buy where he could buy the cheapest, is already done 
away with. The consumer is left with a right of protest at public 
hearings in Washington. The cost of any protest would be pro- 
hibitive, except to large and well-organized bodies. If we are to 
have price fixing, the excess capital sunk in useless wells and useless 
duplication of service stations should not enter in; and consumers 
should have equal representation with the industry on the price- 
fixing board, the government to have final decision. 

Following a meeting held December 7, Secretary Ickes an- 
nounced that an agreement reached that day by opposing factions 
of the industry may make it possible to avoid the difficulties and 
defects of price fixing. At this writing, the agreement has not been 
made public, nor has it been approved by the Oil Administration. 
In the public interest, the Consumers Advisory Board presented 
to the Administrator a comprehensive brief and analysis of the 
proposed price schedule. 


O sum up, the most remarkable development at the hearings on 

the oil code was the insistence by the industry itself that it was 
hopeless to expect any stopping of the waste of this precious natural 
resource or any stabilization of the industry without the aid of the 
federal government. This stand by the industry is obviously dic- 
tated by the law of self-preservation, and to conserve oil the govern- 
ment can well afford to give it most serious consideration. This the 
government, as has been shown, is now doing through a code of fair 
competition under which the output of oil has been restricted by 
orders of the Administrator, and has been brought closer to de- 
mand, though the methods used have resulted in extravagant 
price increases. 

The government’s interest in oil, however, does not end with, 
nor is it limited to the oil industry considered alone, important as 
that is. Once the principle is established that oil is thus clearly 
charged with a public interest, the problem, so far as the law is 
concerned, will in my opinion be stripped of many of the objections 
as to the power of the government to deal with it. That control 
cannot stop at price fixing. We need a new deal in oil, and the 
NRA is only at the threshold of it. 
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ID-DECEMBER rounded 
out the first six months 
of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The first step of the three of 
us appointed to the responsible 
management was to get acquainted with each other, for my 
two associates had never met each other, and I had met each 
of them only once or twice. Our second step was to divide 
the field functionally. Dr. H. A. Morgan, president of the 
State University of Tennessee, is charged with those develop- 
ments with respect to fertilizers which I have described; and with 
the problem of the balance of agriculture and industry which is 
close to his heart. To David E. Lilienthal fell the transmission and 
selling of power; the purchase of all right of way, and the study of 
railroads and other transportation. Apart from my duties as chair- 
man, with the assembling and management of the staff, the con- 
struction of the dams has come to me, along with the fields of 
social and economic planning, education, and the development of a 
unified plan for the control and use of the waters of the region. We 
spent July, August and September in getting our new functions 
going; and before the end of September construction was under 
way. With vast unemployment in the Valley, impatience to see the 
dirt fly was natural. Laymen could not know, for example, that it 
took a twenty-seven days’ test of the rock at the Norris damsite to 
discover how strong concrete it would make, before deciding on 
whether we should have to build a railroad to bring in sand and 
gravel from a distance. But such studies, of course, were only small 
items in bringing down to earth a great change in national policy 
in a given series of operations. 

Let me go back to the time the Wilson Dam or Muscle Shoals, 
as it was then called, was undertaken as a war measure. Its com- 
pletion after the War was opposed by those who insisted that the 
generation and distribution of power should be solely a private 
industry. Finally the Dam was finished, and then it lay all but 
idle for six years while a contest was fought out in Congress be- 
tween the advocates of public and those of private generation and 
distribution of power. Twice Congress under Senator Norris’ lead 
passed bills for the public operation of the Wilson Dam power 
plant, but each time the bill was vetoed by the president in office. 
Finally President Roosevelt proposed and Congress passed a 
general program of public generation and transmission of power 
as part of the Tennessee Valley Authority program. 

One of his aims was to prepare a “‘yardstick” of public ownership 
with which to compare the costs of private ownership. The law 
provides that power from Muscle Shoals or from other develop- 
ments must be sold primarily for domestic use in cities and rural 
areas. Sales can be made to private power companies or for manu- 
facturing purposes, but household and farm use shall come first. 

The Wilson Dam power plant is what is called a “run of the 
river” plant. That is, there is very little storage of water in the 
lake above the dam. When the Tennessee River is high during the 
winter there is water enough to develop 300,000 horsepower or 
more. During the driest summer seasons, the flow is small and 
there is water enough for only 50,000. To correct this wide varia- 
tion of flow, the new act provided for the construction of the Cove 
Creek Dam and power plant on the Clinch River more than two 
hundred miles upstream from Muscle Shoals. This dam, which 
since has been given the name of Senator Norris, the champion of 
public power development, will create a storage reservoir, great 
enough to store almost a year’s rainfall. During the winter, when 
the river is high and power is abundant at Muscle Shoals, this 
Norris Dam plant will be shut down and the water will be stored 
in the reservoir. During the summer when the river is low and 
power is scarce, the Norris Dam power plant will be operated. 
The water used for generating power at the Norris Dam will, 
however, then flow down to the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals 
where it will be used again to develop more power. The two dams 
operated as a single system will generate five or six times as much 
dependable power as either one alone. 

Certain plans for the new dam were inherited by the TVA, but 
they had been developed with great haste. We presented them 
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to the ablest designers in the 
country, who advised us that 
they ought to be thoroughly 
remade. The most effective or- 
ganization for such work is the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, with its designing office 
at Denver, where plans are made for more dams than in any 
other office in the United States, if not in the world. They have 
recently finished designing the Boulder Canyon Dam on the 
Colorado River, which is the biggest dam ever built, the 
Madden Dam at Panama, and are engaged on the Columbia 
Basin dams in the Far West. This organization set aside some of its 
ablest designers to take up the Norris Dam problem. About forty 
of their engineers have been working at it and we have added a 
number of men to that staff—men who are experienced in certain 
fields where we needed help. 


PEAKING before the Kiwanis Club of Knoxville, I endeavored 
to give its members a picture of some of the factors entering 
into such a project and I will pass it along to you. A completed 
dam looks like a piece of concrete anyone could make, but it is 
much more than that. The Norris Dam will have a wall of water 
behind it more than 200 feet high. When one begins to deal with 
the great pressures that such walls of water exert, he must be very 
careful. I have been in this class of work for a good many years and 
seldom get on a job before people say, ““Why don’t you speed up?” 
We want to build the Norris Dam in such a way that as the years 
pass, no responsible engineer will say that safety was overlooked. 
Any kind of preparation but the most thorough would be treason 
on the part of engineers who build structures on which the lives 
of people depend. 

Every new engineering job brings up new variations of old 
problems. There is the question of how much water will come over 
the top of the dam when the greatest floods occur in the future. We 
must know whether we are preparing for 250,000 cubic feet of 
water a second or 350,000 over the spillway. If we provide for too 
much, it means waste. If we provide for too little, there might be 
lack of safety. No iwo regions are exactly alike. We have ransacked 
this country for records and there is not a stream in the eastern 
United States with flood records which we have not compared 
with flood possibilities in the Tennessee Valley. A record of flow in 
the Tennessee River has been kept for half a century, but we need 
to know as nearly as possible what the relationship is between the 
greatest flow in that period and the greatest flood that might ever 
occur. On such judgment safety depends. Two weeks after the 
contractors started work on a flood-control project in the Middle- 
West, a flood occurred, not of 90,000 cubic feet per second, like the 
one planned for on the basis of seventy-five years’ experience, but 
of 250,000 cubic feet per second. This flood drowned two hundred 
people and destroyed $100,000,000 of property. Such mistakes 
must be avoided. ‘ 

In building the.Norris Dam, we have secured all available 
material regarding the Clinch River, on which it is located. The 
region is between two sets of hills, and it seems to be true that the 
rainfall is less than on either side of them. Storms coming from the 
east produce greater floods to the east of us. Storms that come up 
the Mississippi Valley seem to produce heavier rainfall than do 
storms on the Clinch River drainage area. If these things are true 
without exception, it means that we might save one or two million 
dollars in the design of our dam. But are we sure of it? 

The public isn’t thinking of such problems, but hydraulic en- 
gineers must exhaust every last scrap of evidence before they reach 
their decisions. In our efforts in the past to work through these 
problems, we have gone back to Europe to study floods wherever 
records existed. For example, on the Danube River, near Vienna, 
there are marks on a castle wall which show where high water has 
reached. The highest mark was recorded in the year 1055 and 
that flood was 50 percent larger than any flood that has occurred 
since. There are interesting records in Ceylon, on the Tiber in 
Italy, and on the Seine in Paris, though in few cases are there 
dependable records with conditions comparable to those of today. 
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We have searched everywhere for records to get a long-range view 
in our Tennessee Valley planning. Work like this has to be done. 
It isn’t spectacular, but it is important. 

Meanwhile, in the four or five months during which plans for 
the Norris Dam have been taking shape, we could go ahead with 
our coffer dams, strip the base of the dam, excavate the sides of the 
hill, open up quarries and start building our town which will 
house the larger construction crews when the main work gets 
under way. And we could send to the reclamation laboratory at 
Denver a carload of local stone, sand and other materials to be 
tested for use in building. If these could be obtained at the dam- 
site, and the stone could be crushed economically, then we would 
have everything handy except the cement, which we could truck 
about five miles from the nearby railroad station of Coal Creek. 
It was not until August that we got a contract for an option to 
purchase the land at the dam, and our men were allowed to go in 
to get some of these materials for testing; and once we had them, 
the testing took a month. But the tests panned out right and saved 
building a railroad which would cost three or four hundred 
thousand dollars. 


HE Tennessee Valley Authority is not primarily a dam-building 

job, a fertilizer job or power-transmission job. When I first went 
to see President Roosevelt, he talked about an hour about its 
possibilities, and there was scarcely a mention of power or fertilizer. 
He talked chiefly about a designed and planned social and economic 
order. That was what was first in his mind. At the time I did not 
realize how far-flung his ideas were, because his recovery program 
had not been fully revealed. The country as a whole did not 
appreciate how great a change in private and national life that 
program would require. I have spent several hours with him since 
then talking over the Tennessee Valley Authority from time to 
time. (Incidentally, on his return from Georgia, he seems to be in 
fine health, and at the full tide of mental vigor and alertness, quick 
to focus his life experience upon whatever point is at issue.) The 
government has provided about $5 billion for his emergency 
program. About 1 percent as much is to be used for the TVA. 
With that ratio in mind, the President wanted somewhere an 
undertaking that was not emergency, but a deliberate social 
planning for the future. The TVA is an expression of that desire. 

At no point in our planning has the long view entered in more 
fully than in framing policies which would lead to greater economy 
in hydro-electric power generation. We go back to floods that 
antedate the written history of the region, and forward to tree 
growths that generations from now will hold the rainfall in the 
ranges. We are preparing to finance further experiments with the 
huge ten million volt electro-static generator developed at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which holds out possibilities 
for sending power vast distances at a loss so small as to fairly 
minimize the factor of distance. And in the field of power genera- 
tion, our “‘framework of reference’’ has become the unified develop- 
ment of an entire watershed under a single ownership and control. 
This working conception I put before the New York section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers in December. 
* In this new epoch of the Tennessee Valley, electrical inventors 
have been as much pathfinders as Daniel Boone, and great ad- 
vance in mechanical methods and equipment has taken place 
along a hundred fronts. Much of it is due to the electrical engineers, 
but much also is due to the mechanical engineers, the chemical 
engineers, the mining engineers, the metallurgical engineers, and 
the ceramic engineers; and back of them to the theoretical mathe- 
maticians, the physicists, and the chemists of our universities and 
scientific laboratories. Improvements in physical equipment cover 
an enormous range. They include the increased efficiency of the 
steam engine and the internal-combustion engine, the tungsten 
light, modern insulators, creosoted poles, present-day alloys, and 
all those complex devices and methods used in present-day genera- 
tion and transmission of electric energy. 

But even in the field of scientific invention, administration is 
playing an increasingly important part. The lone inventor, like the 
pioneer, is giving way to the highly organized commercial labo- 
ratory. In the field of generation and dis- (Continued on page 44) 
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By DR. SIGMUND FREUD 


“After a silence of more than fifteen 
years, I have brought you together again 
in order to discuss with you the new de- 
velopments, or it may be improvements, 
which have taken place in psycho- 
analytic theory during the interval.” 
With these words Dr. Freud opens his 
new book. 


This is not a revised edition to any former work, but an 
entirely new book. Addressed as much to the layman as to 
the specialist, it can be used as an independent introduc- 
tion to the subject. 


“Persons who wish to understand Freudian doctrines 
may now conveniently do so by reading these two books 


rather than some second-hand account.” — N. Y. gen 


A Biographical History of Medicine 


~The GREAT DOCTORS 
By DR. HENRY E. SIGERIST 


“The first attempt, at least on such comprehensive lines, 
to humanize the history of medicine by presenting it in a 
series of biographies and so successfully has the author 
accomplished his task that it will not need redoing for a 


long time.” — New York Times. _ Profusely illus. $4.00 
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A revealing analysis of American social life by an outstanding 
philosopher. Stresses the effect of leisure, race problems, marriage, 
business, government, gangs, drink and prostitution upon the cur- 
rent morality of our society. 


“T have read it with pleasure. It is a realistic study of morality 
and should help in the clarification of thought on this subject.” 
— CuHar Les A. BEARD. $3.00 
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“A thorough-going treatment of the basic principles underlying 
business cycles, unemployment, humanizing of industry and all 
social and economic reform.’”’— System and Business Manage- 
ment. $3.75 
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“Tt is not only the best book on the subject I know but I am unable 
to see how a better book could be written in the light of our 
present knowledge.” — E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. $3.50 
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“Sets out in detail and with admirable balance the results of 
scientific experimentation in the field.””— The World Tomorrow. 
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(Continued from page 43) tribution of electric power, the same is ~ 
true. More effective organization and administration are as~ 
necessary as improved technology in the elimination of small — 
stations and the building up of great systems. When it comes to ~ 


distribution to the ultimate domestic consumer, administration 


plays a far larger part than the cost of generating and transmitting _ 
the current. It is natural, therefore, that in the development of its ~ 


power policy, the TVA should be giving primary consideration to 
administrative economies. 
Water power in the future may have very stiff competition 


from both steam and internal-combustion engines. Whether these — 


three million kilowatts of potential water power in the Tennessee ~ 
River system can be developed in competition with other sources — 


of power will depend upon whether every possible economy is 
achieved in its development. If the cost of generating water power 


should be half a cent per kilowatt hour, it may lose out before © 


steam or the internal-combustion engine. If the cost of generating 
water power can be reduced to a quarter of a cent per kilowatt 
hour, it may have a relatively clear field. 

Without suggesting any particular level of unit cost, I venture 
the opinion that if the water-power development of the entire 
Tennessee River drainage area of 40,000 square miles can be given 
a single unified ownership and control, the unit cost of power may 
be no more than half of what it would be with divided ownership 
and management. To illustrate: Near the east boundary of Ten- 
nessee is a damsite which will provide vast storage capacity for an 
area of very heavy rainfall and run-off of a few thousand square 
miles. From this point down the Tennessee River to its mouth 
is a fall of, roughly, one thousand feet, nearly all of which can be 
used for generating power. A plan has been proposed by a private 
company for generating power at the upper site with a dam, say 
200 feet high, and to administer this power plant as an independent 
industrial undertaking, perhaps for the operation of a large manu- 
factory. If this power plant is operated as an independent unit, it 
will be built with a view to its own needs. The management cannot 
invest money on the chance that stored water might on occasion be 
used by plants down below, in which it has no financial interest. 


F there were only one up-river plant and one down-river plant, 
some cooperating arrangement might perhaps be worked out, 
but with eight or ten down-river plants which have little or no 
storage, and twenty or thirty up-river plants on half a dozen 
tributaries, each with storage which could be released, all prospect 
for voluntary unified and coordinated control fades away. Each 
plant would be run when its owners chose, without being con- 
trolled by the supply of water elsewhere. Trading of water, or ex- 
change of power, would be cumbersome and relatively ineffective. 
Now consider what would be accomplished by a single unified 
system, thoroughly interconnected by transmission lines and con- 
trolled from a single office. During wet seasons or wet years the 
storage dams would be closed until their reservoirs were filled, and 
all power would be developed from plants having no storage, or 
inadequate storage. If rains should be heavier on one tributary 
than on another, the full reservoirs would be drawn upon. On 
some of the smaller tributaries of the Tennessee, sometimes at 
high elevations, there are reservoir sites of very large capacity, but 
without water enough to fill them. Those cheapest and most 
capacious sites could be developed by building dams, and then, 
for off-peak hours at night, for a few wet months during the year, 
and for intermittent wet seasons, all surplus power could be used in 
pumping water uphill into those high reservoirs which would have 
power plants to be used during peak loads or for a standby supply. 
I have seen such developments in Switzerland, where not more 
than about 15 percent of the energy is lost by the pumping and 
regenerating process. 

With such a single integrated system under a single control, the 
full hydro-electric power possibilities of the region could be realized, 
and the cost per unit of private power might be not more than a 
half or even a third of the cost of separately owned and operated 
plants. In this process navigation and flood control also would, be 
provided for, with substantial contribuitions to the low water flow 
even of the Ohio and the Mississippi. (Continued on page 46) 
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Romance of the North American Continent 


BEAVER, KINGS AND CABINS, by Constance Lindsay Skinner. Macmillan. 
273 bb. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE well-worn fairy-tale phrase of “once upon a time” is almost 

irresistible in approaching this book; so like a fairy tale does it 
seem. 

It was all a happy accident—starting with John Cabot’s chance 
discovery of the Newfoundland Banks, teeming with codfish, and 
part of the coast of Canada. Despite the still undeveloped means of 
communication, it did not take long for the news to get around— 
most welcome news to “Catholic Europe with its many meatless 
days”. And right here Miss Skinner answers a question which has 
perplexed countless people. The English, turning to Protestantism 
and roast beef, “made it practically certain that Canada—Cabot’s 
landfall—would be colonized not by the English, but the French.” 
In 1578 the ships of the latter outnumbered those of the former by 
three to one. 

Events seem to follow so naturally. The influx of Europeans be- 
cause of the codfish trade made it necessary to stand in well with 
the red man. This was easily accomplished since they possessed one 
of the two tools indispensable to the Indian—knives. For these the 
Indians offered their best furs; and considering beaver the most 
valuable, Miss Skinner says “‘it is likely that the fur trade began 
with the exchange of a beaver pelt for a codfisher’s knife.” 

How in 1608, Champlain founded Quebec—the Indians called 
it ““Ke-bec,”’ meaning ‘“‘where the waters meet.” And how, just as 
at an earlier stage the English missed a trick in not recognizing the 
worth of John Cabot’s discovery; so now Champlain, who was in- 
terested in the fur trade, passed up (to the English) the chance to 
settle Cape Cod because, as he explained, the Indians had “bar- 
tered away to us their bows, arrows, and quivers for pins and but- 
tons: and if they had had anything else better they would have 
done the same with it.’ An irreparable mistake this; for when 
France finally came to, there was no “loosening the English hold 
upon the coast of America, at the door of New France; nor of 
stopping the march of colonial traders inland to barter with, and to 
influence, tribes hostile to the French.” 

And talking about the red man, here is an ethnographic observa- 
tion to deflate our twentieth century superiority: 


. . the Iroquois were far in advance of the Indians (Algonkins) of 
New France, physically, intellectually and culturally. They had pro- 
gressed from a social system ruled by customs and taboos, to a govern- 
ment by law. Their religious and social ideal was peace among 
Troquois. They had founded their union on that ideal and ramified it 
by laws; and, so well had they wrought, that it endured for two hun- 
dred years. . . . The Iroquois, like other red nations, were primitives 
and pagans; they were not the product of centuries of Christian civiliza- 
tion as, by contrast, was the case with the spiritual instigators of the 
Spanish Inquisition and of the Salem witch hunt and, in our times, the 
highly cultural inventors and users of poison gas. Among the more ad- 
vanced Indian nations certainly, perhaps among all, personal liberties 
were important; there was genuine respect for the right of opinion. The 
red man was not a bigot. On the contrary, individual religious experi- 
ence was encouraged; for who knew by what personal agency the 
Above-All-High might speak the word of truth and wisdom to 
guide many? 


The subsequent flow of events, such as the war between: England 
and France; the Scotch migration to Acadia and their renaming it 
Nova Scotia; Richelieu’s seeing the need of, and transporting 
more inhabitants to Canada—Catholics, no Huguenots allowed; 
the Jesuit influence, and so on, bear evidence that this book should 
be read for a delightful bird’s-eye-view of how we and our neigh- 
bors to the north first “got that way.” Besides, it’s bound to wring 
an “I’d like to know more about that” regarding some half dozen 
different subjects. J. S. 
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(Continued from page 44) 
UCH unified control and operation implies government owner- 
ship and operation. The control of this great electric-power 
system by a private corporation would give economic power over 
the people of the region which no self-appointed private business 
men ought to hold. Such management and operation would of 
necessity be governmental and public in its nature, whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned. It would be necessary to exercise the right 
of eminent domain, and to have control over the economic life 
blood of a vast region. 

Just as an adverse balance of foreign trade tends to bankrupt a 
nation, so the constant drain from a municipality of payments to a 
foreign-owned utility tends to economic impoverishment. Given 
administration of equal quality, the ideal status of a city utility is 
that it is fully amortized and is owned by the public it serves. 
Regional independence from a perpetual drain is no less important 
for an area as large as that of the TVA than for a city. 

I believe the President knows that no waving of a magic political 
wand will do away with such economic drains and the social 
frustration that goes with it for the people of a whole region. In 
every move we make to bring about a change from waste to order 
we shall be treading on someone’s toes, hurting someone who 
profits by it. Even the housewife who establishes thrift in her kitchen 
is robbing the scavenger who collects her garbage. Every step of 
economic planning will be contested by those who are interested 
in things as they are. : 

Support for such a program of social and economic planning as 
projected in the Tennessee Valley must come from those who will 
for the moment overlook their minor losses in the process of read- 
justment, and will think of the widely distributed prosperity and 
well-being which will come if a fair chance can be given for the 
fulfillment of reasonable hopes on the part of all men. 


WOMAN'S PLACE IN GERMANY 


(Continued from page 29) 


blockade tightened and hunger came and the fight for life for 
oneself and one’s children gradually absorbed all one’s thoughts, 
enthusiasm was lost, and then common fairness and honor went, 
in the struggle to get what was forbidden and what others could 
not get. People felt they were disintegrating, but they could not 
stop, for to be honorable and patriotic meant to see their children 
starve. The defeat came, then the terrible time of the peace treaty, 
when the blockade was made even worse than before the Armi- 
stice, for the Allies knew that only a starving Germany could be 
made to sign the treaty they were planning. My friend was in 
Berlin during this time and lived through the terror of the Spar- 
tacist rebellion, with fighting in the streets, and the shadow of 
Bolshevism over the city. Then came the inflation, when the 
savings of generations were swept away and from which most of 
the middle-class emerged hopelessly impoverished. Of course all 
this was made harder to bear by the belief that the miseries were 
mostly forced on Germany by her enemies. 

And then the long-drawn out civil war between radicals and 
Nazis, with almost daily battles in the streets. Tourists came and 
went without guessing what was really happening, for it all went 
on in obscure parts of the city. Among ordinary people the fear 
of Communism grew and the government was felt to be a feeble 
thing, always torn between right and left and not daring to use 
strong measures with the extreme left. Our country has lived 
through several Communist scares and we look back on them with 
some amusement and no little shame—for we know there was so 
little to justify the ugly panic. But imagine our discovering after 
the last presidential election that one sixth of the votes had been 
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| cast for Foster! I think we would have had a first-class exhibition 
| of national hysteria, judging from our past history. Therefore we 
| have no right to be scornful of Germany’s panic after the Reichs- 
tag fire. Russia is much closer to Germany than it is to us, and 
| if Communism is a thing to be dreaded, as most non-Communists 
| sincerely believe, Germany has far greater cause to dread it than 
we have. 
| For my own part I have never been able to take Red scares seri- 
ously, so far as the United States is concerned, but I had a sudden 
realization of what the fear of Communism might mean to people 
in other lands. We were guests at a great country house in East 
_ Prussia, the home of an old Junker family. At dinner we met two 
women, one young, the other older, who had both been through 
the Red revolution in the Baltic States when the old German 
nobility of what used to be Courland, was driven out by the 
‘revolting Slav peasants. These women had escaped, through 
| terrifying experiences, but houses and estates were gone. I lis- 
tened to their stories and the next morning I listened to my host 
| as he told me how great a load of fear had been lifted from him 
by Hitler’s victory over the Communists. We were pacing the green 
_ sward along the old moat and he pointed to the cluster of peasant 
| cottages just outside the great gate, the village belonging to the 
| estate, tenant farmers little above the position of serfs. He had 
| known that Communist emissaries had come to his village, and 
, that when they disappeared they had left converts behind; who 
_ these were he could not be sure, but ominous rumors kept com- 
ing to him. The nearest landowner was some ten miles away; if 
| the telephone wire were cut he and his family would be at the 
| mercy of a mob and he did not know how many of the house 
servants could be depended on. 

It is all very well to say that this noble belonged to an order 
which should have been abolished centuries ago; after all, that is 
| really not something he can be held responsible for. His fears 
seemed to me very well founded and I rejoiced that they were over. 
I am not made of the heroic stuff which can contemplate calmly 
the bloody sacrifice of any one concrete person to a revolutionary 
| cause, even if he does belong to a world that has had its day. If 
his class is abolished I hope it will not be at the hands of Com- 
| munists. 


i 


F theinjured national pride, the resentment over Germany’s loss 
of power and prestige, I cannot speak; that is a subject in itself. 
It may be that those are right who say this is the chief cause of the 
| Success of Hitler. But there is a third contributory cause which 
should not be forgotten,—Hitler’s cleverness in providing the 
Germans with scapegoats for all their ills. We know that our de- 
plorable financial condition cannot be blamed justly on any one 
class. 
| But suppose we had a scapegoat, suppose there were those whom 
| we believed to be absolutely responsible, would not there be a 
| growing resentment in this country which might at any time break 
_ forth into violence? 

The Germans have only too many scapegoats. The Versailles 
treaty, which means the Polish Corridor, the cession of German 
Poland and Upper Silesia to Poland, of Alsace and Lorraine to 
_ France, the seizing of Germany’s colonies, the fantastic reparations 
_-—this is the scapegoat for educated Germans, while the masses 

have the Jews who were responsible for everything,—the War, the 
defeat, the peace terms, the revolution of 1918, Communism, 
government extravagance, unemployment and low prices. This 
they really believe. When I was shown the idle mills in Gleiwitz 
and Beuthen, with only 30 percent production, I spoke of our own 
steel industry, functioning then at about 15 percent, but the men I 
spoke to were disconcerted, they seemed not to have connected 
their depression with the world depression; no, it was all due to that 
terrible decision, made in 1921, when Korfanty won and German 
factories and mines went to Poland. 

Somebody has said that the Germans have been spiritually 
isolated from the world so long that they have ceased to see things 
as the rest of us do. And now they are shutting themselves off as 
“never before. What is to be the end? 
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SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 


(Continued from page 14) 


the educational institutions, it will be possible to draw similarly 
definite conclusions upon the changes in standards of living and 
social conditions traceable to homesteading. And with the assist- 
ance of the merchants of the community, the experiment on such a 
scale will furnish a definite answer to the questions constantly 
raised about the purchasing power of homesteaders and the types 
of merchandise for which this new way of living will create a 
demand. 

These arguments evidently so impressed Dr. M. L.* Wilson, 
director of subsistence homesteads, and his advisory board that 
they urged the Committee to get additional units under way as 
rapidly as possible, a separate loan to be made to each as organized. 
As a result, in addition to the original Homestead Unit, two of the 
original Production Units are now organizing for the purpose of 
establishing themselves on homesteads, while a group of German- 
Americans, some of whom had’ lived in the garden homes with 
which Germany has been experimenting, is also being organized. 
We hope that others will shortly be on the way. 

Dayton may therefore not only furnish to the country the first 
model of a subsistence homestead community, it may be the first 
city which will have developed the idea on a scale large enough to 
enable the country to determine its effects upon industrial and 
city conditions. 

What finally may we look for from the spread of this movement 
throughout the country? What changes would follow upon such a 
widespread return to country life? This age is conspicuous, among 
other things, for its concentration of population and for its centralization 
of production. Are there any grounds for expecting any reversal of 
this trend? 

My answer is yes. The gasoline engine and the electric motor 
have robbed the factory system of many of the advantages it has 
possessed up to now. Power can now be used not only for small 
scale and custom production, but even for domestic and individual 
manufacturers—a technological change which makes decentrali- 
zation economical. But in my opinion any profound change in 
ways of living such as we are considering, can come only from one 
of those combinations of historical events which usher in revolu- 
tions. Out of such a concordance of events we get not only social 
and political revolutions such as have taken place in Russia, we 
get economic and social revolutions such as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

Is not such a combination of incidents in existence at present? 
The long drawn out business depression with its collapse of the 
dream of golden plenty from mass production, and the election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with his belief in the possibilities of sub- 
sistence homesteading, have combined to give this movement a 
chance to spread rapidly. If the NRA fails to end industrial unem- 
ployment, as I believe it will fail; and if we fail to make commer- 
cial farming profitable, as we have failed with all measures for 
agricultural relief up to the present, the hundreds of thousands of 
people now eager for some other way of life than dependence upon 
jobs and the insecurities of modern business will be augmented by 
millions. And as the catalytic agent to produce action we have this 
appropriation from Congress of $25 million for the purpose of 
initiating this new land and population policy. 

But one thing is essential if the movement is to gather headway, 
and above all if it is to achieve the objective of a better and more 
secure way of living. Homesteading must be treated not as an 
economic problem solely, nor as a housing problem, nor as an 
agricultural problem (all of which it is in part), but primarily as an 
educational problem. There is no insoluble economic problem in- 
volved in subsistence farming—hundreds of people to my personal 
knowledge have succeeded in living on subsistence homesteads for 
years, and thousands and thousands have lived that way more or 
less unconscious of doing anything unusual for centuries. 

The really difficult problem is that of inspiring and training 
families—for this is a family undertaking—to change their notions 
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of the good life and their ways of securing the necessities and satis 
factions of life. In some way they will have to be taught to think 
in terms of years instead of weekly pay-envelopes; to look upon the 
earning of cash as something to which they ought to devote only a 
part of their time, and to secure their satisfactions out of creative 
and Sele eaprenive activities instead of out of conspicuous consump- | 


tion and vicarious play. Homesteading is, then, in the last analy-_ i 


sis, a problem in adult education and as such must secure the right t 
kind of educational leadership. 


HREE things are needed in order to realize the possibilities of 7) 
the movement: % 
First, definition. Among those working at one phase or another a | 
of the back-to-the-land movement there is the widest disagreement | 
as to what constitutes a subsistence homestead. Is it only half an — 
acre, or can it be as much as fifty acres? Should homesteading be _ 
confined to areas around places where industrial employment can 
be secured, or should it include farm colonization projects in Mie 
crops such as cotton furnish the cash income of the homesteaders? | 
A National Conference on Subsistence Homesteading is meeting — 
in Dayton as this issue of Survey Graphic is in press and may 
furnish a definition. 2 
Second, an organizing and educational institution covering || 
the whole country. To provide the continuous education needed © 
for a period of years, as well as to furnish the government with a_ 
responsible local institution for supervising homestead groups to 
which loans are made, the cooperation of established institutions, © 
such as state agricultural and mechanical colleges, must be enlisted 
in the movement. = 
Finally, there is the necessity for securing ample capital to_ 
finance the homesteaders and the communities they establish. 
While thousands of families have or can secure the little capital 
needed to start homesteading individually, there are hundreds of — 
thousands well fitted for homesteading who are unable to consider — 
it because of lack of finances. The $25 million government fund | i 
available at present is sufficient only for a comparatively small i 
number of these families. Therefore as soon as the division is read 
for the expansion of the work, Congress should appropriate ample 
funds for this purpose. In what better way could government money ~ 
be spent in an effort to help thousands of hard-working families 
rendered helpless by the depression and to bring about business — 
recovery? Most of the money would actually be used to purchase 
lumber, cement, hardware, tools, tractors, agricultural implements 
and small machinery of many kinds and would therefore increase 
employment in the very industries now operating at the lowest 
levels. I therefore suggest that Congress consider carefully the 
possibility of appropriating at least a billion dollars for this purpose 
in 1934, By this means the business of putting the new land and 
population policy into effect would be promptly got under way. 
In October 1932, Survey Graphic published a special number © 
on Obsolete Cities. There it was said, ‘Half of us live in or within — 
twenty-five miles of ninety-five metropolitan cities. And we live 
badly. They are obsolete.”’ What is the answer? Subsistence home- — 
steads offer one solution to this great modern dilemma. 
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congregate city shelter and flophouse to the torments of the small- 
town jail. Finally analyzed, the Minneapolis experiment, isolated 
as it is, marks an attempt to lift primitive social practices to a 
higher level of responsibility. The plight of thousands of men — 
permanently shelved by industry, men whom old-age or unem- © 
ployment insurance if it came tomorrow could not benefit, is a — 
problem obscured for the moment by the pressing needs of the 
great mass of the unemployed. But its urgency will not long be 
denied. Though industry is through with him, ‘“‘there’s life in the 
old man yet,” life which, by the accumulating experience of Mis- — 
sion Farm, holds considerable dividends for the individual himself — 
and for society. 
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Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


OM ity CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
laim H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 

- director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK — William Hodson, President, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Kansas City, May 20-26, 1934. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 

TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 

America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 

z 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not — 

why not? 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


wry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC. — 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
.erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
cies (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 

ass. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; furthers legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Annual convention, Louisville, Kentucky, October, 
1934. 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H,. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
prepared a booklet called“‘Overweight and Under- 


weight’’ which tells you what to do to overcome 
eithercondition.Itshowsachartofaverageweights, 
according to age and height, and tells you how to 
reduce sanely and safely. It contains food tables, 
menus and exercises to be used inreducing. You 
will find this booklet a valuable help. It will be 
mailed without ae at your eaue St 
m a 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. Dept. .1-S-34. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
booklet, “Overweight and Underweight.” 


Overweight is Dangerous 


we is sometimes extremely difficult to per- 


suade a jolly person who weighs many 
pounds too much—and who honestly says “I 
never felt better in my life’—that excess 
pounds are as dangerous as some of the dis- 
eases to which he would give immediate 
attention, if afflicted. 


Consider these figures, especially if you are 
more than 35: People past 45 who weigh 
20% more than the average have a death- 
rate greater by one half than the average 
for theirage. If they have a persistent 
40% overweight, the rate is almost double 
that of the average. 


As a simple cold may lead to pneumonia 
or to serious bronchial trouble, so excess 
weight may be a forerunner of high blood 
pressure, heart disease, diabetes, kidney 
trouble, hardening of the arteries, or 
apoplexy. It makes recovery from surgical 
operations andacute diseases more difficult. 


In rare instances, overweight is caused by 
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disease of the glands of internal secretion, but 
in nearly every case it is brought on by eating 
too much food and exercising too little. 


You will not be uncomfortably hungry if you 
gradually change to foods which are bulkier 
and less fattening than the foods which have 
brought the dangerous extra pounds. With 
a corrected diet and proper exercise, it is 
usually possible to reduce excess weight, 
comfortably, about a pound a week, until 
a reasonable reduction has been attained. 


Do not attempt abrupt or too extensive 
reduction of weight. Beware of “‘reducing” 
medicines. Some of them would wreck a 
normal person’s constitution, to say nothing 
of a fat person’s. Before taking any drug in 
an attempt to reduce your weight, consult 
your own physician. 


If you weigh too much you should treat 
your overweight as you would a menacing 
disease. Give it immediate attention. Fill 
out and mail above coupon. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. y. 
© 1933 M.L, ‘| co. 
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